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CHURCHMEN AND CHRISTIAN 
CONTROVERSY 


ig 77 N the opening address at the Conference of Modern 
BG Churchmen held at Cambridge, England, last 
=) September, the Rev. C. E. Russell said : 

“Much that will be said at our meetings can hardly 
avoid being controversial. But controversy is not in itself 
an evil thing; our Lord himself was a great controversialist ; 
and our aim must be, not to avoid all occasions of contro- 
versy, but to conduct it, when we have to conduct it, in his 
spirit. What does that mean? It means that, along with 
the determination to say what we believe to be true, there 
must go a genuine sympathy with other points of view, a 
real attempt to understand and appreciate what others are 
aiming at and what values they seek to preserve, a resolve 
that we will be fair to them even before we are fair to our- 
selves, a strenuous refusal to impute unworthy motives, and 
a continual recollection of the wide extent of that common 
ground on which we are united in our devotion to the one 


Master.” 
The Churchman. 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
11038, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
fate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
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COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
8t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—tTwenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise, 
{f undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagste our 
faith. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held on Monday, Feb. 28, at Head- 
quarters. Those present were: Messrs. 
Bishop, Conklin, Thornton, Spear, Ayres, 
Noble, Bissell, Hadley, W. S. Perkins, 
Attwood, Leighton, Tenney, Stevens, 
Torsleff, Robbins, G. H. Leining, Tomlin- 
son, Lee, Walker, Marshall, Hoyt, Brush, 
Raspe, and Mrs. Ball. The devotional 
service was conducted by Dr. Conklin. 

Mr. Bissell introduced the speaker of 
the morning, Mr. Henry B. Duncan of 
Liberia, who began by saying that as it 
was so chilly outside he did not suppose 
his hearers would resent a suggestion from 
him that they all pay a visit to warmer 
regions. ‘“‘In order to reach Liberia in 
the shortest time possible we should have 
to charter an aeroplane,’ he went on, 
“as it lies approximately ten thousand 
miles away from Boston on the west coast 
of Africa. Suppose we refresh our memories 
as to its origin. In 1820 there were in the 
United States quite a number of people 
of color who had come North and were 
working for the emancipation of the 
negroes in the South. They were agita- 
tors, and they became so annoying in 
their efforts that a number of wealthy 
gentlemen formed the American Coloni- 
zation Society for the purpose of sending 
them back to Africa and getting them 
out of the way. A large number of them 
took up the proposition, sailed for Africa 
on the ships provided by the Colonization 
Society, and founded a colony there. 
From 1820 to 1847 this movement went 
forward, and then the Americans in charge 
of the enterprise urged the Liberian group 
to establish an independent form of goy- 
ernment, which they did. Liberia is, 
therefore, the child of America, in a sense. 
The republic is modeled after the American 
republic and there are three branches of 
the government. Monrovia, the capital, 
is named in honor of President Monroe. 
The streets are laid out with care and the 
houses are carefully built. Any one com- 
ing from America would probably find 
that he could live in Liberia comfortably 
after a few minor adjustments.” 

Mr. Duncan then went on to describe 
some of the habits of the Liberian people, 
particularly their manner of bowing and 
passing the time of day with every one 
they meet on the street, whether they 
have ever seen that particular individual 
before or not. He told of his attempts to 
act according to the Liberian tenets of 
courtesy when he first came to America, 
and his surprise when he discovered that 
American affability did not extend to 
strangers. 

Children in Liberia are very well 
brought up, he declared, and are accus- 
tomed to accept rebukes from any woman 
in the community as well as from their 
own mothers if they are not behaving 
properly. Neighbors lend and borrow 


freely, a housewife being as likely to send 
to the nearest neighbor for something as 
to the village store. In the villages the 
council selects the farmers and the arti- 
sans, etc., and all the work is done for the 
community. at large. While the farmers 
are tilling the fields the artisans are mak- 
ing things for them as well as for them- 
selves, and. when the crop is harvested it 
goes to a community storehouse to which 
every villager goes to get what he needs. 
“We do not struggle to be wealthy in 
Liberia,” said Mr. Duncan. “Here, on 
the contrary, people lose their health 
seeking wealth, and almost invariably 
lose their wealth seeking health again.” 

Explaining further conditions in Liberia 
he said: “Along the sea coast we have 
Christian cities but in the far interior 
Mohammedanism prevails. In between 
there are eighteen tribes which are neither 
Christian nor Mohammedan, and there 
is a friendly and not very intense rivalry 
to win them between the Cross and the 
Crescent. The common schools in Liberia, 
which every boy or girl can attend for 
three years around the ages of eleven 
and thirteen, teach them many practical 
things, among others the use of herbs as 
medic ne. A Liberian does not think of 
going to a doctor for ordinary ailments, 
but applies his knowledge of medicinal 
herbs to his own case. In addition to 
this sort of education, however, the 
people in the interior are very anxious to 
have their children ‘learn book.’ In order 
that this may be accomplished they part 
from their children in many instances and 
send them to stay with other families in 
the cities, where they may have access 
to better schools.” 

Then Mr. Duncan went on to tell the 
story of his own life, how as a very little 
boy in an interior village he had been left 
fatherless, and how his mother had made 
up her mind that he should “learn book.” 
Taking him by the hand she had walked 
the many miles to the nearest city, and 
had gone from door to door asking if 
they wanted a little boy to live with them 
and go to school. “It was just as if she 
were a salesman vending her wares,” he 
said, ‘‘and for a while the answer was 
always ‘No thank you, not to-day.’ ” 
But soon somebody was discovered who 
did want a little boy, and after making 
the necessary arrangements his mother 
left him to embark on his educational 
career. After finishing prep school he 
felt he was all ready to go to college, and 
asked his foster-mother if he might go to 
America (for in Liberia, according to 
Mr. Duncan, no child ever does anything 
without the permission of his parents). 
She told him she was willing, but she had 
no money. So he set about getting some 
money of his own by selling cocoanut 
candies which were made for him at home 

(Continued on page 349} 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. fF 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


WHY JUDGE GALER DID NOT SIGN 
HE opinion of any man in our fellowship upon a 
matter as important as the Joint Statement 
is entitled to respectful consideration. If that 
man has held the highest honors which the denomina- 
tion can bestow upon him and has served the de- 
nomination faithfully for many years, his opinion 
should be studied with especial care.. No one among 
us that we know of would consider his a “‘puny 
voice.”” Therefore we ask our people to read the 
article by Judge Roger S. Galer in this issue, ‘“‘Why I 
Did Not Sign the Joint Report.” He gives his rea- 
sons for casting the one negative vote recorded in 
either commission and the one negative vote in the 
official boards which passed upon it afterward. — 

Let us summarize these reasons and examine them. 
Substantially they are as follows: 

1. The ulterior purpose of the advocates of the 
Joint Report is organic union. Because he is opposed 
to this he is opposed to the Jomt Report as a first step. 

2. Congregationalists and Universalists do not 
agree in doctrine, and “discord and unhappiness’ 
would result from their union. 

3. The statement that “‘the basis of vital Chris- 
tianity is a common acceptance of Christianity as a 
way of life,”’ is nothing but sentiment. 

4, Intellectual freedom‘is more important than 
religious unity. Creeds and denominations are both 
unavoidable and necessary. 

5. Life is practical, people are what they are, they 
can not be made over in a day and you can not get 
them to unite. 

6. Universalism is a distinctive philosophy. If 
we unite with others it would be lost. 

7. The project involves forsaking our old friends 
and allies the Unitarians. 

8. There are practical difficulties, of tempera- 
ment, merging funds, changing organizations. 

9. The discussion is disheartening Universalists, 
robbing the church of energy and vigor, endangering 
projects like the Washington church. 

10. Why not make a counter proposition to the 
Congregationalists to come in and join us on the basis 
of our Five Points, knowing in ‘advance that they 
would refuse? 

1. The first of these reasons for appealing to 
Universalists to defeat the Joint Statement at Hart- 
ford deals with the “ulterior object” of the sponsors. 


If by ulterior Judge Galer means hidden, it is not a 
happy beginning. Men like Perkins, Etz, Albion, 
Bicknell, Cousens, Fortier, Henry, Hill, Lowe, Mar- 
shall, Ruggles, Simmons, Tilney, Walker, and women 
like Mrs. Miller do not have ulterior objects. They 
have not dodged the question of the future. They 
have faced it squarely and said: ‘‘None of us can yet 
foresee clearly what sort of organized fellowship will 
arise to give form and coherence to the spiritual unity 
that Christians of the open mind gladly confess. We 
are now convinced that it will be something larger 


_ and more inclusive than anything that now exists 


The event is in the hands of God.” 

It may be that in using the words “‘ulterior’’ and 
“sponsors” Judge Galer refers to us. If so let us say 
again what we have said many times, that he is right 
in assuming we favor “‘union’’—not merely with one 
but with half a dozen churches. When? Just as 
soon as in the Providence of God the way opens. 
How? Step by step along.the path where doors open, 
without hurry and without delay, without over- . 
eagerness and without fear. 

We must keep in mind, however, that union is 
not proposed in this joint statement. The question 
before us is, are we willing to work more closely with 
our Congregational brethren if they are willing to 
have us, or do we prefer to stand off at arms’ length? 

2. If Congregationalists and Universalists in 
reality are far apart, if discord and unhappiness will 
result from their fellowship, what is there to fear 
from the preliminary step provided for? Hither they 
will grow in understanding and in love or they will 
not. If they should grow together would that not be 
acceptable to Judge Galer? If they should not grow 
together and in fact now are as far apart as he thinks, 
what is there to fear about what will happen “down the 
long road to the vista of the interminable years?” 
All one has to do with uncongenial people in order to 
separate them is to put them where they have to see 
something of one another. 

In this insistence that we must study ae Kansas 
City Declaration, compare it with the Universalist 
Profession of Faith, determine resemblances and dif- 
ferences, Judge Galer is doing exactly what the two 
Commissions say they do not propose to do. The 
Commissions drop all questions of creedal statement. 
They boldly affirm that true fellowship rests on some- 
thing else. The Kansas City Declaration will not 
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come before the Hartford Convention. The Joint 
Statement will come before it. The Universalist Pro- 
fession of Faith will not be an issue in the General 
Council at Omaha. The Joint Statement will be 
the issue. The Kansas City Declaration has value 
as throwing light upon the progress of Congrega- 
tionalists, but, as Judge Galer admits, can not be 
made binding on their churches. The Universalist 
Profession will have value in describing us to Con- 
gregationalists, but when it is read the liberty clause 
will be read with it. Neither form of words will be 
a complete description. The Joint Statement recog- 
nizes that people can mean about the same thing even 
if they express the meaning in different words, and 
pray together and work together whether they have 
the same creed or not. They know this because with- 
in the fellowship of Congregationalists and in the 
fellowship of Universalists there are people of the right 
wing, center and left wing, and these people get along 
admirably when they are tolerant, sympathetic, open- 
minded. 

The members of our Commission on Comity 
say that Universalists and Congregationalists are 
much the same kind of people. Judge Galer says they 
are not. Both may be right to some extent. Both 
probably can cite exhibits A, B, and C to back up 
their contentions. But is there any better way to find 
out than to try some of the things suggested by the 
Joint Report? Apply the pragmatic test. See if the 
thing works. We are not asked to give up anything. 
All we are asked to do is to try something which if it 
is full of blessing might lead on to church union, and 
if it is full of unhappiness would be quietly dropped. 
“Tf it be of God, ye can not overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.”’ 

3. Judge Galer calls the basis of unity proposed 
by the Joint Statement ‘‘a beautiful sentiment which 
gets us nowhere.” Let us see. Says the statement: 
“We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity 
is a common acceptance of Christianity as primarily 
a way of life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a 
supreme purpose to do the will of God as revealed in 
him and to co-operate as servants of the kingdom for 
which he lived and died. Assent to an official creed 
is not essential. Within the circle of fellowship 
created by loyalty to the common Master there may 
exist differences of theological opinion. With that 
primary loyalty affirmed, such differences need not 
separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the Master 
controls, they may enrich the content of faith and ex- 
perience; and if it does not control, theological agree- 
ments will not advance the Christian cause. ‘Re- 
ligion to-day does not grow in the soil of creeds.’ ” 

In our opinion the day will come when these 
words will be cited as marking an epoch in Christian 
history. “Without some common denominator, some 
intellectual agreement, or a congenial attitude of 
spirit, how are men to work together?” asks Judge 
Galer. Unintentionally he describes with great 
felicity the position which we take. With Judge 
Galer the common denominator is a creed. With his 
colleagues on the Commission it is a deep faith of the 
heart. 

4. We agree fully with Judge Galer in asserting 
that intellectual freedom is more important than 
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religious unity. Confronted with the choice between 
standing for the truth and keeping the peace, we prefer 
to stand for the truth. It often happens, however, 
that if a man would stand for the whole of the truth 
involved instead of a fragment of it, he could keep 
the peace at the same time. If he had the whole of 
the truth, the essence of truth, the thing the two 
Commissions are talking about, he would see accu- 
rately where the man stands with whom he thinks he 
is In disagreement. This characterizing the position 
of another man is risky business. When it comes to 
characterizing the intellectual position of eight or 
nine hundred thousand religious independents such 
as the Congregationalists are, it becomes more than 
risky. These two Commissions have not uttered a 
word which hints that they want to stop the search 


for truth, that they ignore the importance of stating © 


truth clearly, that they fail to see the obligation on us 
to teach theology—liberal theology if you please— 
or that religious education is not about the biggest 
job before any of us. 

In the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale of 1926, 
Raymond Calkins showed us that a way of life was all 
that the early followers of Jesus had to hold them 
together. They had no pope, no Bible as we know it, 
no creed. They had a common loyalty and a com- 
mon way. By walking steadily in that way they 
launched the greatest movement in history. 

What Judge Galer does not see is that advocates. 
of a unity based on a common way of life, do not 
give up their intellectual corivictions or ask this of 
others. They simply say that, given certain basic 
attitudes toward life—Christian attitudes they call 
them—Christians can worship together and work 
together, strengthen one another for service and en- 
rich one another with differing intellectual stand- 
points. The way to see whether they have those 
common attitudes is not to stand off at arms’ length 
but to come close together. 

Examples of a common attitude would be to have 
a Congregationalist, a Unitarian, a Methodist and a 
Universalist react much the same against an attempt 
to pass laws shackling the teaching in a state uni- 
versity or the public schools, or for a square deal for 
a racial minority, against overwork in any industry, 
for relief in pestilence, fire, flood 6r famine, against 
intolerance, or for freedom of conscience, freedom of 
speech, freedom in worship. 

5. That life is practical, people are what they are, 
and are not to be made over in a night, we do not 
dispute. That life is ideal, people are what they 
dream, and that dreams come true, we at the same 
time affirm. 

6. To be sure, Universalism is a distinctive 
philosophy. At root it is the philosophy of the uni- 
versal love of God and the universal oneness of man- 
kind. With these professions just how would we 
appear to the world if we voted down an agreement 
like that pending? Does Judge Galer think that if 
we adopt the Joint Report, or if some years from now 
we go into a new union, Universalists will be less free 
to declare the glorious truth they profess? Is that 
altogether complimentary to the men he has worked 
with these many years? Is it altogether fair to the 
noble men in our sister church who have put their 
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signatures to one of the most liberal ecclesiastical 
statements ever made? 

7. Forsaking old friends is a serious charge. We 
can not accomplish much for unity if that is the case. 
What are the facts? The historic cleavage in Con- 
gregationalism which created the Unitarian and 
Congregational fellowships as we know them to-day 
ought to be closed. Those closest to the situation 
know that the old theological disputes are not the 
important considerations in the way. Instead they 
are what may be called family matters. Nobody is 
quite as well fitted to deal with such questions as 
members of the family. 

Nothing in the Joint Statement asks Universalists 
to be less friendly to Unitarians than they have been. 
It asks them to be more friendly to Congregationalists. 
Nothing in the Joint Statement excludes Unitarians. 
A few years ago Unitarian leaders and Congregational 
leaders informally discussed coming closer together. 
Matters entirely outside the control of Universalists 
have come in the way. In our opinion there is noth- 
ing relating to unity in any denomination, Methodist, 
Baptist, or Unitarian, which will not be pushed further 
toward realization by the adoption of the Joint Report. 

There might be Unitarians, as there might be 
Universalists, who would feel that they could not go 
into any proposed union, but if a union should be 
proposed which breathed the spirit of the Joint State- 
ment, those excluded would be self excluded. There 
is no matter of union now pending. So far as Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists are concerned, none 
will be laid before our national conventions. 

8. Practical difficulties we shall deal with when 
they arise. 

9. The discussion is confusing and dividing us. 
Is it? Why? Endangering our projects? With that 
we dealt a week ago in another connection, and shall 
deal with again. Only misunderstanding can hurt 
us. If we do our duty the misunderstandings speedily 
will be cleared away. 

10. A counter proposition. We doubt if our 
good friend would have written as he did if he had 
not been deeply moved. Let us see behind his utter- 
ly indefensible words a noble spirit deeply concerned 
for the things we both love. What does he propose? 
A method of achieving unity. How? By making a 
proposition to our neighbors which he says in advance 
he knows they will not accept. Just what kind of 
attitude toward fellowship does this show? 

There are other phases of this matter we will 
discuss later. Suffice it now to say this: 

Unwittingly Judge Galer has rendered the largest 
possible service to those who with motives either 
open or “ulterior” have embarked upon this new 
undertaking. He has made it absolutely sure. that 
every Universalist in the land will read what is pro- 
posed, that every church will do its best to be ade- 
quately represented at Hartford, that every one who 
believes in this epoch-marking statement will wake 
up, take off his coat, and go to work, not to get votes 
for it but simply to make it understood. That is all 
it needs. 

Almost as serious as defeating it, which in our 
opinion would be going back on our Universalism as 
it has been proclaimed throughout our history, would 


be to adopt it as a matter of routine and by perfunc- 
tory vote. If the Congregationalists adopt it at 
Omaha it ought to go through our Convention by an 
overwhelming vote. 

If the Universalist Church, teaching for 150 years 
the Universal Fatherhood of God and the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, now puts itself in the path of 
this movement, it.will not stop the movement, but 
further discussion of the future of the Universalist 
Church can be dispensed with. Unity is in the air. 
All the denominations are facing it. Great con- 
ferences have been called to consider ‘it. We here 
are dealing with one little phase of the matter, but 
it is related to a movement that is world wide. 

The present writer in presenting these opinions 
has not consulted any member of either of the Com- 
missions which put out the Joint Statement. There 
is no reason why he should not have consulted them 
except that he prefers to have what is to come from 
them on a matter of such fundamental importance 
over their own signatures. The views here expressed 
are the editorial views of the Christian Leader, not 
necessarily the views of either the Commissions or 
the individuals who make them up. 

* * 


A NEW BOOK ON UNITY 


HE Century Company has just brought out an 
attractive book of 230 pages called “Can the 
Churches Unite?” in the Practical Christianity 


Series, to be sold for $1.25. The book consists of the 


articles by various Protestant leaders which the reli- 
gious weeklies of the United States have been pub- 
lishing during the past year, some of which have ap- 
peared in the Christian Leader. Bishop McConnell, 
Bishop Anderson, Ainslee, Bradley, Vance, Hough, 
Kerr, Barton and Merrill are among the well known 
church leaders who contribute to the book. Bishop 
Brent writes the introduction. The articles are based 
on various theories of unity, from ‘‘making manifest 
the unity that already exists” to “the finding of a 
common ground” in the way of creed or practise. The 
book is worth reading and keeping for reference. It 
is published to stimulate interest in the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order of the Church at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927. “It is with a 
catholic spirit,’ says Bishop Brent, ‘‘that the essays 
in this volume are written.” 
*K * 
GOOD WILL IN JERUSALEM 
ATHAN STRAUS, American Jewish philan- 
thropist, recently gave $25,000 for a Health 
Center in Jerusalem. In it will be sections for 
pasteurization, infant care, care of children of pre- 
school and school age, and pre-natal care. Lord 
Plumer, laying the corner-stone, said: “There are 
hundreds of children in Palestine crying for help. 
The work precludes controversy and fosters the 
mutual respect and good will so essential for the future 
of Palestine.’”’ Representatives of various Christian, 
Jewish and Mohammedan organizations assisted. 
Unlike the scenes around the tomb on Easter, soldiers. 
were not necessary here to keep Christians of rival 
creeds and the other religionists from flying at one 
another’s throats. 
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Can Free Churches Be Efficient? 


John Murray Atwood 


statement of an ecclesiastic in a magazine 
article that Protestantism, standing for 

= the right of private judgment, is natu- 
rally schismatic. I suppose the writer meant that 
such an attitude of religious independence not only 
leads one part of the church to break away from the 
other, as at the Reformation, or as in the separation 
of Unitarian-Congregationalists from the Trinitarian, 
but that it ends logically in the individual on this 
platform rebelling from the authority of the very 
church that upholds religious liberty. It is disinte- 
grating. The dream of a united Protestantism, as the 
late Dr. Newman Smyth declared, is chimerical. 

Catholicism, on the other hand, as the represen- 
tative of the doctrine of authority in religion, carries 
within itself the antidote to all such schismatic ten- 
dencies. The Catholic boy or girl goes to college, hears 
undisturbed instructors give forth the most radical 
psychology or sociology, or scientific ideas of evolution, 
and comes out in the end usually a good Catholic 
still. At least that is my observation, and I have 
had exceptional opportunities. 

But the Protestant says—he does not have to go 
to college to acquire this very independent, not to 
say indifferent, attitude—“The Church? The Church 
does not control my life. I decide for myself what I 
shall do.” Apparently Protestantism has come into 
its own and is enjoying (?) the fruit of its own teach- 
ings. 

That statement gave me pause; for I thought 
instantly of the Five Year Plan and of the way a por- 
tion of the Universalist Church supports it, because, 
for some reason, I can not help thinking of it, though 
many Universalists, as Protestants and independents, 
are of course relieved of the need of bothering them- 
selves about it. I said to myself, I wonder, I wonder, 


a I 


if that is why this program is not getting the loyal 


backing of the entire church: we are incapable of 
hanging together. Some of us, as Protestants, ac- 
cording to the prerogative of our God-given heritage, 
are sure to refuse to march with others. ; 

So I went on trying to think this thing out. We 
Universalists and liberals are Protestants of Protes- 
tants. We stand unqualifiedly, as did our religious 
forebears, for liberty in life and thought. Our fathers 
disliked creeds, even distrusted, like Hosea Ballou 
and Nathaniel Stacy, theological seminaries. They 
thought they might interfere with their right to preach 
and to teach their own thought. We are opposed to 
all external authority in religion. At least I am. 
I prize the liberty I enjoy in the Universalist Church 
—liberty to seek for the truth, liberty to interpret 
all scripture, liberty of thinking and prophesying in 
its pulpits. JI wouldn’t surrender this freedom or 
subtract from it for union with any church, even 
the strongest and most revered: I have been asked 
what principle or principles of Universalism I would 
give up in order to effect a union, supposing it de- 
sirable, with some other body. I answer instantly, 
Not one. J do not believe in any union which re- 


quires a man to surrender what he honestly believes 
—asks him, virtually, to be insincere. I would rather, 
if that were the alternative, belong to the smallest 
sect in Christendom and preserve therewith the right 
to think for myself, and thus be honest and true. 

The only right basis for church union or church 
unity—I would say also, for church membership—is 
not doctrinal but practical. It is the declaration of a 
common purpose to live the Christian life. 

We hear a great deal about the church union in 
Canada. But we recall that in its Basis of Union it 
formally declared allegiance to about all the old dog- 
mas and creeds of the churches involved. But now 
we learn that the liberal ministers, at least, never 
considered them binding. If they did, they would 
not stand for them for a single hour. You can never 
effect a permanent union on such a doctrinal basis. 

Theoretically, we are not exactly Congregational 
in polity. Every member of a Universalist church, 
every church organization, every State Convention, 
agrees loyally. to support the Universalist General 
Convention. As the constitution of the State Con- 


‘vention with which I am most familiar says (and may 
‘I say, parenthetically, wisely says): “This Conven- 


tion is a part of the Universalist Church of the United 
States; acknowledges the ecclesiastical authority of 
the General Convention. ... and recognizes its 
obligation to enlist and co-operate in such measures 
for raising funds, and for fostering and encouraging 
all the interests of the church, as the General Con- 
vention may adopt or prescribe.”’ It is as specific as 
the Volstead Act and about as effective. For prac- 
tically no Congregational church is more independent 
than any of ours. And this is the question I am seek- 
ing to face and to answer—Does our adherence thus 
to the principle of religious freedom incapacitate us 
for a strong, cohesive church organization? Is it, as 
urged by all ecclesiastics, a weakening, disintegrating 
force? No Catholic advocates the right of private 
judgment. He believes in authority, in prescribing 
what you must believe. -If you are to have unity and 
efficiency, he says, the centralization of power and 
authority is necessary. 

When I think of the objectives of the Five Year 
Program, which were adopted at the Providence 
Convention and reaffirmed at the Syracuse Conven- 
tion, I confess it makes one ask some questions. 
Can we Universalists, as a church, cherishing, as we 
do, this principle of religious liberty, show that we 
are one body, animated by the same spirit, able to 
co-ordinate our varied members, and accomplish the 
thing we elect to do? Or: Are we, because we are 
true Protestants, impotent, when it comes to develop- 
ing a centralized organism that can unify and har- 
monize the action of our many parts, and so consti- 
tuted that every request that goes from the central 
body (“that Boston crowd’’) simply sets up the most 
random, diverse, unrelated reactions imaginable? 
Or, to change the figure: Are we, not an army, but a 
number of bodies: of people filled with the militant 
spirit, indeed, but always, in our own independent 
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| way, waging guerrilla warfare, refusing to be controlled 
by any. one authority? 

Of course I know, as an historical fact, that we 
are better organized and have more unity of action 
and life than in any other time before in our history. 
But we are attempting to do things to-day which re- 
quire, as never before, united action. Hence the 
revelation of our relative strength and weakness. I 
am sure of two things. One is that liberty is the very 
condition of genuine religion. The other is that you 
can accomplish little for the progress of liberal re- 
ligion in modern society without a strong, compact 
organization. That is absolutely indispensable. I 
am not willing to admit that those two, as the ad- 
vocates of autocracy in religion would imply, are 
irreconcilable. 

It is said that our delegates at Providence, irre- 
sponsibly and thoughtlessly, committed the denomi- 
nation to projects and voted appropriations that 
were unreasonable. Yes, it is a liability, in any demo- 
cratic organization like ours, that some measures will 
be adopted in which we do not heartily believe. But 
what are we going to do then? This is a test of our 
belief in democracy. Do. you think we can join an 
organization, go into its conventions—in person or 
by delegated representatives—and then when it does 
something by majority vote which we do not approve, 
repudiate its action when we get by ourselves? That 
impresses me not only as poor sportsmanship but as 
striking a blow both at the efficiency of that particular 
organization and at the very principle of democratic 
government itself. 

I recall, as a youth, reading how at the famous 
_Republican Convention in 1884, when it was pro- 
posed by resolution that all the delegates should abide 
by the convention’s choice of a nominee, George 
William Curtis, a delegate, protested, saying, “A Re- 
publican and a free man I came to this convention, 
and, by the grace of God, a Republican and a free 
man will I go out of it.” I liked that as a youth, but 
on maturer reflection, though I am a good deal of a 
mugwump, I think, as the sequel showed, he did not 
play the game squarely. If any one does not like an 
organization, he can resign from it. But if he goes 
into its convention, and his own position is not upheld 
by the majority of votes, let him loyally abide by its 
decision, as he virtually agreed to when he went into 
the organization. Then, if he chooses, he may seek 
patiently, persistently, to change the attitude of the 
majority. That may be a long process, but that is 
just what democracy means and demands of us. 

Contrast the Universalist organization with the 
Presbyterian. Comparisons may be odious but they 
are sometimes instructive. The Presbyterians have a 
close, authoritative ecclesiastical organization. The 
church belongs to the Presbytery and must ask its 
consent to do certain things. The Presbytery belongs 
to the Synod, and soon. This denomination is seeking 
to raise fifteen million dollars for a pension fund for 
its ministers. As with the Universalists in their plan 
it assessed quotas in each Presbytery, according to 
its strength. I have not heard that any Presbytery 
repudiated its allotment. I chanced to be in Buffalo 
and was at one service of a leading Presbyterian 
church. I noted that the amount assigned it was 


some sixteen thousand dollars, which was accepted 
by that church as a matter of course as its share. 
I was interested to hear, when in Buffalo again, 
that the Presbyterian churches of that city went 
way over the top. 

Of course, no one says that the test of loyalty is 
the acceptance of a particular quota assigned. The 
quota method, in such a case, is simply the most 
equitable plan within the reach of those in charge of 
raising the money. One sympathizes with those 
churches that wish to make their due contribution 
but are struggling always to meet thelr current ex- 
penses. But does it not make a difference even here 
when a church expects to do its proper share—what- 
ever that share may be—just as local lodges recognize 
without question the obligation of dues to the Su- 
preme Lodge. I wonder if Presbyterians are more 
ready to support the work of their organization than 
we that of ours; and, if so, if this is due to the inherent 
weakness in our system, which makes so much of 
liberty. 

I am reminded here of what a colleague remarked 
to me, “Our liberal churches have never risen to the 
responsibilities of liberty.’’ Look at the fundamental- 
ist movement represented by Straton, Macartney, 
Riley, Norris, Machen, and others. It maintains 
not only great churches but immense Bible schools, 
East and West. Wemarvel at it. Why should move- 
ments that champion error and bigotry and intoler- 
ance prosper to this extent? But there is no mystery 


about it. The fundamentalist cause prospers because 


those who believe in it loyally support it. “Error,” 
“superstition,” “narrowness born. of ignorance,” if 
you will, but people support it and do things, though 
they be such as would make the angels weep.. 

But how about those men of superior intelligence 
who believe in the search for truth, in tolerance, and 
in religious liberty generally, and who have organized 
churches to promote these great interests? Why does 
not the church likewise prosper? The question re- 
curs: Are they disqualified by their very principles 
from effecting a strong, compact organization? I 
think the answer is: Quite otherwise. 

The only legitimate reason for demanding free- 
dom (the Protestant privilege) for oneself is that he 
may be sincere and true, that he may be able, not to 
do as he pleases, but to fulfil the obligations that he 
feels asaman. If there is nothing he feels he is called 
to do, if he is conscious of no demand of his person- 
ality, there is no real reason why he should have 
liberty. He is not fitted for it. A liberal who joins 
a church, of course voluntarily, does so because pre- 
sumably he wants to be faithful to what he believes 
is required of him; and it is for him to show, not 
that, being a liberal, he can do as he will—go to church 
or not, support the church or not as the whim seizes 
him—but that he is more faithful and loyal than he 
possibly could be under any system of external au- 
thority or of coercive fear. Else what is the advan- 
tage of the liberal? 

Similarly a free church that deliberately has 
linked itself with other churches to accomplish unit- 
edly with them a great service to mankind, does not 
feel simply because it is a free church that it is ab- 
solved of obligation to the larger body when any- 
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thing is undertaken which it does not happen to 
approve. Rather is it not incumbent upon such a 
church to show then more than ever that its inner 
sense of obligation will cause it to be more than ever 
loyal—as the test of marital love and fidelity is when 
husband and wife chance to disagree! Otherwise it 
really isnot a ldberal church. 

A certain good ministerial brother of mine— 
and I emphasize the good, for such he is—likes to have 
denominational officials visit his church. He has a 
great deal to say always about the persistence and 
prevalence of old theological conceptions and the 
need of Universalism. Yet his church, with which 
to his credit he has great influence, never fulfils its 
obligation to the denomination of which it is a re- 
sponsible part in any regular, systematic, or generous 
fashion. What must one think? Perhaps he is timid, 
perhaps he has not realized the importance of edu- 
cating his people to have a sense of their obligation; 
but you can hardly call him devoted to the Univer- 
salist cause. 


Ministers of the liberal faith need to impress 
upon their people as never before that freedom and 
responsibility go hand in hand. And in this day of a 
new freedom, when there is so much assertion in all 
circles of a right to this condition in life, when there 
is so much likelihood, with our great wealth, our 
many and alluring interests, that people will abuse it 
and counterfeit it, there is a demand to show that 
only those have a right to this liberty who understand 
its responsibilities. We who are the interpreters and 
priests of liberalism are particularly called upon to 
drive home this truth. 

And my conclusion is this: I think it is up to the 
Universalist Church to prove that it is worthy of 
this freedom we profess to cherish, that we are not 
weakened thereby but that rather, as individuals 
in our churches, as parishes in this historic blessed 
communion of ours, we can be depended on loyally 
to stand side by side, however we may at times 
frankly differ, and bring to a successful issue the 
work to which we have put our hand. 


Why I Did Not Sign the Joint Report 


Roger S. Galer 


== a member of the special Committee on 
Comity and Unity I did not sign the joint 
report of the Universalist and Congrega- 

ka} tional committees which was recently pub- 
lished in the Leader. Later at a meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the General Convention I voted against its 
approval. My position was fully stated at the time. 
With all due respect for the opinions of the rest of 
the distinguished committee, I am profoundly con- 
vinced that their action was unwise, and take this 
method of stating publicly my reasons. 

The joint report comes to us loudly heralded and 
carefully press-agented by two of the most clever and 
brilliant of the religious publications of our times. 
The prestige of its sponsors is great, and anything 
they say or do is entitled to weighty consideration. 
Against their combined wisdom my puny voice 
might well be silent. In ordinary matters I would not 
presume to deny or dissent. Instant and unques- 
tioned assent would be freely granted. 

But the question is not small or unimportant. 
It is fraught with great significance and, as I believe, 
with peril to the Universalist Church. It is bound to 
stir up controversy, divide our forces, discourage our 
enterprises and pour confusion into our counsels. 
With all its brilliant entrance upon the stage, casting a 
glamour over its purposes and methods, it must stand 
the test of pitiless analysis and constructive criticism. 

Many people will feel a glow of enthusiasm in 
reading its rounded and graceful periods. They will 
see in it a return of ancient prophecy, and rejoice at 
the lofty sentiments it expresses in such felicitous 
language. But they will also note its general vague- 
ness, its lack of specific doctrines, its unwarranted 
assumptions; and, reading carefully, they will see its 
weaknesses and defects. 

May I say in beginning that for great and his- 
toric Congregationalism I entertain only sentiments 
of profound admiration and respect. It is a church 


we all love and honor. It has its own peculiar mis- 
sion—particularly honorable, and one which it fills 
nobly and well. The Universalist Church too has a 
splendid history. It has been a pioneer and a torch- 
bearer, and many have been the changes it has in- 
visibly wrought in the religious history of the last 
hundred and fifty years. If these two churches are 
now within hailing distance of each other it has been 
largely due to the leavening and softening influence of 
Universalism in its fearless advocacy of advanced re- 
ligious ideas. Its spirit of liberalism has gradually 
spread until considerable numbers in all the older 
denominations have become infected with the same 
spirit and religious attitude. 

The Congregational National Council issued its 
formal invitation in October, 1925. It asked the 
Universalist Church to join with it on the basis of 
the Kansas City platform. Each church appointed 
a committee to confer with the other, and their joint 
report is the one we are now considering. 

The Kansas City platform was adopted by our 
Congregational brethren some years ago, and its 
contents are well known. It isan orthodox statement 
of belief, purposely couched in somewhat general 
terms, and not designed to be too specific in doctrine 
or phraseology. While binding on individual con- 
sciences only in the sense that our five points are on 
us, it is the latest pronouncement made by the Con- 
gregational denomination and no doubt represents 
the predominant sentiment of its people. 

An unconditional acceptance of the invitation 
would commit us to that platform, to which I believe 
only a few Universalists would unreservedly assent. 
The joint committee, knowing this, framed the new 
statement now under consideration, which is neither 
a creed nor a constitution, but a proclamation. It 
could be made binding on Universalists only by amend- 
ing our constitution, for our five articles of faith are 
embedded in our fundamental organic law. 
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Should Universalists now formally ratify the 
joint proposal and begin to put it into operation? 
Concerning this proposition I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing observations: 

1. The joint report does not openly propose 
organic union. It carefully limits its reeommenda- 
tions to certain matters more or less formal and of 
negligible importance. If this were all we might dis- 
miss the matter as of small moment. Or if this is 
only a gesture of good-will and neighborly esteem, 
we would all be glad to join in such a gracious and 
praiseworthy movement. The spirit of bitterness 
between denominations is fortunately growing rapidly 
less in these modern days. 

But mere courtesies and good-will are not all 
that is proposed. The sponsors of the movement aim 
at nothing less than ultimate organic union. Many of 
them privately do not hesitate to declare this as their 
goal. The proposed action is only the first step. 
The other steps to follow are to lead to a complete 
coalition. Without this ulterior purpose the advocates 
would have but little interest in the movement. We 
are compelled to ground our arguments and our ul- 
timate decision on this fundamental fact. 

Looking only at to-morrow is not wisdom. Those 
responsible for the destiny of a great church should 
have the long look toward the future, down the road 
we are asked to enter. If we do not like the final 
outcome, we should refuse to take the first step. 

2. The formal statement contains an assertion 
which I challenge as being untrue in fact. It says, 
“In statement of faith . . . these two branches of 
Protestantism differ now in no essential respects.” 
Where is the proof of this? Is the Kansas City 
platform essentially identical with the Universalist 
Five Points? If so I confess I am unable to read in- 
telligently the English language. I ask the Leader to 
publish the Kansas City platform, and let its readers 
decide for themselves.* I profess to know what the 
Universalist faith is, and I know something of the 
history, tendencies and doctrines of the Congrega- 
tional Church. By no means can these two state- 
ments be made to harmonize in their essential doc- 
trines. 

A simple test I think will show I am right. Let 
our coming General Convention in courteous language 
invite our Congregational friends to join with us on 
the basis of our profession of faith. I will not ask 
that the specific five points be approved, but their 
essential contents in some changed phraseology. Is 
there any doubt as to their answer? Such an invita- 
tation would be as proper as the one to unite with 
them on the Kansas City platform. If they have ad- 
vanced over as much theological territory as the 
above quotation would indicate, they ought to re- 
spond readily. 

The statement quoted I maintain is not true in 
fact. Whatever the leaders may believe, the rank 
and file of Congregationalists are far from accepting 
our essential doctrines. If this be true why try to 
weld discordant elements into one? From such a 
union only discord and unhappiness could result— 

*See editorial in Universalist Leader, Nov. 7, 1925. The 
entire editorial will be reprinted soon. 


not that hearty co-operation so essential to Christian 
unity. 

3. The joint statement further says that “the 
basis of vital Christian unity is a common acceptance 
of Christianity as a way of life. Assent to an official 
creed is not essential.’”’ This is a beautiful sentiment 
but gets us nowhere. What is the “way of life” that 
is to bind us together in a golden unity? There could 
undoubtedly be many views and many definitions of 
the term. Each church, indeed each individual, 
would have his own interpretation. Without some 
common denominator, some intellectual agreement 
or congenial attitude of spirit, how are men to work 
together? Just as consistent for an American citizen 
to announce that he has no political platform except 
the Constitution of the United States. How far 
would that carry him in actual practise? The mo- 
ment specific questions arose—the tariff, agricultural 
relief, international relations—differences of belief 
would manifest themselves. In other words, political 
parties would be born. 

What do you think of Jesus? Of the Bible? Of 
miracles? Of the vicarious atonement? The preacher 
can not always live in the rarefied atmosphere of 
glittering generalities, however pious and brilliant. 
He must preach on these themes of supreme impor- 
tance and interest to his people. At once we see doe- 
trine, creeds, divisions of opinion, debate as to methods. 

I am vain enough to believe I could write a re- 
ligious platform which might receive the formal as- 
sent of all Protestant bodies. It would necessarily 
be vague, indefinite, couched in general terms. But 
it would be valueless as the basis of Christian effort. 

4. Creeds and denominations are necessary. 
Indeed, they are unavoidable. The attempt to keep 
the human mind from analyzing propositions, from 
weighing doctrines, is as futile as to stop the flow of 
the tides. It is the glory of the human mind that it 
is capable of reasoning and deciding questions pre- 
sented to it. It is the essence of Protestantism to 
proclaim the liberty of individual judgment. I be- 
lieve most profoundly that intellectual freedom is far 
more important for the progress of mankind than re- 
ligious unity. Divisions in belief are valuable. Uni- 
formity would be deadening. Better a hundred dif- 
fering denominations than a single standardized 
chureh. In differing denominations there is variety of 
talent, of effort, of incentive. Competition among 
denominations, if friendly and kindly, ministers to 
every taste, admits of the free play of every talent, 
and stimulates that energy and self-interest which in 
all ages have driven man on to the conquest of his 
material and spiritual surroundings. 

On the other hand, I am profoundly convinced 
that denominational unity is highly illusory. Many 
have prayed that such unity might come, and some 
fondly imagine it is now here. They speak of a broader 
vision, more tolerance, less insistence on creedal 
agreement, abandonment of intellectual differences. 
There is a glow of enthusiasm and uplift in the idea 
of some grand general objective or goal, as if that in 
itself would bring about a harmony among souls 
otherwise radically differing in beliefs, experiences 
and tastes. 

But life is a practical thing, people are what they 
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are and can not be made over in a day or a generation. 
Attached to them are the traditions and modes of 
thought inwrought by generations of religious life 
and history. Moreover, most people must have a 
specific statement of faith, whether in the political, 
economic or religious realm. They must have a flag 
and follow a leader. Any attempt to fuse uncongenial 
elements under.a glittering phrase would in my judg- 
ment spell only disaster. 

Call this narrow, old-fashioned, sectarian, if you 

If it is true names won’t matter. 

Phrases often have dynamite in them. 

Two little Latin words, filio que, divided the 
early Christian Church into two great branches, 
which persist to this day. 

A “scrap of paper” played an important role in 
the great World War. 

A shrewd question propounded by Lincoln to 
Douglas in their joint debate drove a wedge into the 
Democratic ranks, defeated Douglas for the Presi- 
dency, elected Lincoln and precipitated the great 
struggle for the Union. 

Ideas are the most potent forces in the world. 
To ignore them or gloss them over convicts us of want 
of clear vision into human motivation. To hide be- 
hind a gorgeous phrase while vital specific questions 
are constantly demanding solution is a most fatuous 
procedure. 

Some of us love the Universalist Church, and 
are not ashamed to own it. We regard its history as 
profoundly important in the evolution of religious 
ideals and forces. It had a great message and the 
world has been gradually advancing to our original 
position. But Universalism is more than a specific 
doctrine as to future punishment, as many still affect 
to believe. It represents a whole philosophy of life 
and religion, differing radically from that of tradi- 
tional Orthodoxy. This attitude colors not only its 
formal creed, but its individual attitudes and social 
programs. It has been and still is a pioneer. This is 
its peculiar mission, the field in which it can render 

_its greatest service to religion. Merged with another 
body of more conservative traditions and policies, it 
would lose its leadership, its ability to blaze the way 
in the immense and as yet untrodden fields that lie 
before us. 

If we could accomplish more by abandoning the 
old home and adopting other policies, even our love 
and memories, precious as they are, might be for- 
saken. I have utterly failed in my purpose if I have 
not shown my profound conviction that such a course 
would be suicidal, not advantaging the other church, 
and greatly injuring ours. The Universalist Church 
has been a militant organization too long to mellow 
down by a single iota its championship of its historic 
principles. To merge with another denomination of 
more conservative tendencies would only result in 
swallowing up our organization and submerging our 
peculiar traditions. 

At the same Syracuse Convention we received 
another message, one from our Unitarian brethren. 
They too gave us a e‘rdial nvitation to confer and 
co-ordinate effort. They have not been invited to 
stand on the Kansas City platform... How would they 
regard an acceptance on our part of the invitation 


will. 
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from which they were pointedly excluded? Shall we 
abandon those who have always been our religious 
allies? Should not our acceptance, if given, be con- 
ditional upon their inclusion, as well as other liberal 
bodies? Dividing liberal forces can not possibly 
advantage the liberal cause. 

I have scarcely hinted at the practical difficulties 
in the way. Problems of organization, of funds, of 
harmonizing temperamental difficulties, of overcoming 
traditions, of the hiring of ministers for congregations 
of differing elements. Some of these, you say, ought 
not to exist. Perhaps, but they do exist, and can no 
more be disregarded than the rising and setting of the 
sun. Either these difficulties are real and would spell 
disaster, or if overcome it would mean in less than 
two generations the obliteration of the Universalist 
Church, leaving not a trace behind. 

Already this discussion is disheartening our 
people and robbing the church of energy and vigor. 
It would be strange if such an agitation would have 
any other effect. Just now we are intensely engaged 
in a great denominational enterprise in the city of 
Washington. It is inevitable that questions will be 
asked why such an expenditure, if denominations are 
no longer needed, if the specific mission of the Uni- 
versalist Church has been fulfilled, if we are to rise 
into a rarefied atmosphere of undenominationalism. 

The friendly overtures of the Congregationalists 
must have a sympathetic reception and a courteous 
response. . I propose to be no less courteous and no 
less specific than they. They laid down a definite 
platform on which we are to be received into their 
body. I would be equally explicit. 

Let us in the most friendly and dignified way in- 
vite them to join us in a platform consisting of the 
five points of Universalism. They could not take 
offense at such a counter proposition. This would be 
an acid test whether they have advanced theologically 
as far as some of our enthusiastic members assert. 
It would at once put the question squarely before 
them, whether there were no essential differences 
between us, as the joint report solemnly declares. 
We all know what the answer would be. 

Abraham Lincoln was no mean strategist. Just 
before the campaign of 1860, when the opponents of 
slavery were more or less disorganized and uncertain 
of their course, a fusion of all such elements was 
proposed. In announcing his attitude Lincoln said: 
“T am for fusion if it can be had on Republican 
grounds; and I am not for it on any other terms.” 

Paraphrasing Lincoln’s attitude I would say, Iam 
for fusion with Congregationalists, with Unitarians 
and all others on the Five Cardinal Universalist 
Points; and I am for it on no other terms. 

The situation confronting us is one of epoch- 
making importance. It involves our whole future 
existence. I have viewed the question, not from the — 
standpoint of the one step proposed, but of the other 
steps unavoidably bound up in our present decision. 
I have looked not at to-day or to-morrow, but down — 
the long road we are asked to enter, to the vista of the 
interminable years. 

Members and lovers of the Universalist Church, 
your decision will be awaited with anxious interest 
next October at the Hartford Convention. 
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Unitarians and Universalists on Unity 


walN Jan. 15 a meeting was held in Washington 
4) of the Unitarian and Universalist Com- 
missions on Comity and Church Unity, to 
take up resolutions referred to them by 
the meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in Cleveland in October, 1925, and of the Universalist 
General Convention in Syracuse the same month. 
The resolutions are as follows: 
The Free Churches Gathered in the American 
Unitarian Association 
to 


The Free Churches Gathered in the Universalist 
General Convention 


Greetings: 

Whereas, it has come about in the providence of 
God, and through the deepening insight and enlarging 
experience of men, that the principles of religious thought 
and conduct long cherished in lonely fortitude by the 
churches of the Universalist and Unitarian Fellow- 
ships have now become the conviction and possession 
of many minds and hearts, and 

Whereas, in every Christian communion there are 
now men and women of progressive spirit who increas- 
ingly affirm that Christianity is a way of life rather than 
a conformity to creed, and 

Whereas, the challenge to leadership in the cause 

. of a free and spiritual religion comes with a peculiar 
significance to our free churches, be it 

Resolved, that this Association respectfully re- 
quests the Universalist General Convention to author- 
ize its President to appoint a commission of not less 
than three or more than five representatives to meet 
with a similar commission to be appointed by the 
President of the American Unitarian Association, with 
a view to inviting and organizing a council of representa- 
tive liberal Christians for the purpose of promoting sym- 
pathy and co-operation among them, furthering their 
common aims and uniting them for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Brethren, together let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and the honest can repair. The event is in 
the hand of God. 


These resolutions were referred by the Universalist 
General Convention to their Commission on Comity 
and Unity, and this joint session in Washington was 
called to consider them and also to transact other 
business of interest to the two denominations. 

After considerable discussion Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, chairman of the Universalist Commission 
on Comity and Unity, took the floor and advised the 
representatives present of the substance of a joint 
statement adopted by the Universalist and Congrega- 
tional Commissions at a recent date, and of the status 
of negotiations between those two bodies. 

Deep interest was expressed in this matter, and 
a sympathetic attitude was shown by the repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarians present. 

Dr. Eliot said that it would be wise to lay the 
Unitarian resolutions on the table for the present. 

This was done. Practical matters of co-opera- 
‘tion between ourselves and Unitarians were then 
taken up. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted that this joint meeting commend and approve 


a proposed course of co-operative action for Unitarian- 
Universalist churches in Florida. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was 
voted that Dr. Lowe and Dr. Eliot jointly take steps 
to request the Florida churehes to defer choosing 
names until after conference with them, with a view 
to selecting a distinctive title which feign be accept- 
able to all. 

Upon motion duly made and ceconded it was 
voted that the following names be suggested to the 
five churches concerned in this matter in Florida with 
a view to finding which one might be adopted: All 
Souls, Liberal Christian, United Free, United Lib- 
eral. 

The item on the agenda to consider ways and 
means of promoting the transfer of ministerial fellow- 
ship from one communion to the other was taken up 
for discussion. It was finally decided that no action 
need be taken by those two commissions, as these 
matters are being handled with the machinery already 
in existence. 

The item under Article 10 of the agenda to 
consider the possibility of joint missions in centers of 
influence where no liberal church exists was then 
taken up for discussion. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted that-this meeting endorse the idea of a joint 
mission in some promising field where there is no 
liberal church of either denomination. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted to approve a nation-wide exchange of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist ministers on Sunday, Oct. 
9, 192%. 

The meeting considered in a general way means 
of co-operation, such as co-operation between the 
editors of the denominational papers; informing the 
members of each church regarding the activities and 
progress of the other; joint preaching missions. 

Prof. James A. Tufts acted as chairman of the 
meeting and the Rev. Roger F. Etz as secretary. 
There were present the following delegates: 

Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Canton, 
New York; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa; Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce, D. D., 1748 Lamont St., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Hotel Bur- 
lington, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, D. D., 2916 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 27 Marlboro St., 
Boston, Mass.; Prof. James A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H. 

The Universalist parish of Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, at their annual meeting Jan. 28, expressed 
approval of joint effort between Universalists and 
Unitarians, especially to resist the grave efforts of 
fundamentalism to force their ideas into the public 
schools and upon people of other religious faiths. 
These resolutions were not received in time to be 
presented to the two commissions at Washington. 
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Comment on the Congregational-Universalist Statement 


Pj OMMENTS on the Joint Statement of the 
} ? £5) Congregational and Universalist Commis- 
i 673) + «sions continue to come in. We propose to 
ora) publish the substance of the comments, 
both pro and con, as fast as we get them. One of the 
most significant of the week may be found in the 
Christian Century of March 3, the “undenominational 
journal of religion,” published in Chicago. It is as 
follows: 


Two Great Churches Face Toward Union 


The rapprochement between the Congregationalists and 
the Un versalists, the documents of which are printed in full 
on pages 278, 279, is the most promising and significant move- 
ment toward union between two important denominations that 
has occurred in this country in a generation. At their last ses- 
sions the national assemblies representing these two bodies ap- 
pointed commissions on union. These commissions have issued 
a joint statement defining the principles of union and suggesting 
certain practical procedures looking toward its realization. 
The most influential religious papers on both sides have given 
the statement their unqualified approval. It will come before 
the national bodies for their action. And yet, though these are 
all, in a certain sense, the acts of the denominational machin- 
ery, the great hope of the movement lies in the fact that it is so 
little mechanical, so completely unforced, so much the register- 
ing of attitudes which have already come to exist between the 
two bodies of Christians most directly concerned. The quality 
of union—like that of mercy—is not strained, neither indeed 
can be. But as the spirit of union develops, there come moments 
when the recognition of the ground that has already been gained 
becomes the most effective means of gaining more. 

It would be a wonderful thing if some formula could be 
discovered or devised by which all religious differences could 
be removed, all the fissures in the church closed, and all divi- 
sions resolved into a genuine and effective unity at a single 
stroke. But such a solvent for the diversity of denominational 
doctrines, organizations and habits seems not to be immediately 
at hand. The most obvious next step toward Christian unity 
is the unification of groups which have not the slightest reason 
in the world for remaining apart except the mere momentum of 
their separate organizations. 

It has long been evident that it is unnecessary to organize 
into a separate denomination the people who believe in the 
ultimate salvation of all men—because it can not be done; be- 
cause that doctrine and the ideas of the nature of God and of 
man that go with it make their way perfectly well without 
such organization; and because holders of that doctrine are 
entirely acceptable members of almost all kinds of churches. 
It is not as though Universalists were any longer outcasts from 
good religious society and had to maintain a church of their 
own in order to have any religious fellowship at all. There are 
not many religious bodies now which make belief in the doc- 
trine of endless punishment an essential item in Christian faith, 
and even those that nominally do so actually include in their 
membership a good many people who wish it were not true and 
some who are by no means sure that it ‘s. They are not denying 
the existence of hell because they have a personal interest in be- 
lieving that sin is not punished as decisively as some have sup- 
posed, but because it does not appear to them to be consistent 
with the character of a Christ-like God. We are not arguing that 
they are necessarily right, but that the revolt against hell is 
the revolt of a moral judgment and not of an immoral life. And 
that revolt has occurred in many denominations. It always 
has. The author of a standard history of Universalism divides 
his treatment into two parts: the history of the idea outside of 
the denomination, and the history of the denominations; and 
the former seems the more significant. 


The first, and most fundamental, sentence in the joint state- 
ment of the Congregational and Universalist commissions on 
unity is that “the basis of vital Christian unity is a common 
acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life.’”’ There 
must be room within the circle of fellowship for doctrinal dif- 
ferences. Such differences exist, in fact, in most denominations. 
The two concerned in this effort are notable for their insist- 
ence upon liberty of opinion in matters of theology. No man in 
either needs to sacrifice his convictions, and union between 
them will not require any man now in either to “‘stifle freedom 
to bear testimony” to the worth and power of any conviction 
that he holds. Their “common loyalty to a Christian way of 
life’ is not something to be created by negotiation, but is al- 
ready a fact. If, then, they agree that the way of life is the es- 
sential thing, and if they are agreed as to that way, what is 
there to hinder union? What is there, indeed, to hinder it 
among any other groups which are in similar agreement? 


The sticklers for theological homogeneity as a condition. 


of fellowship within the same organization are accustomed 
to quote with an appearance of finality, ““Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?’”’ Certainly they can. Two can wal«x 
together and disagree about a thousand things. They can walk 
together and disagree about everything—except the way they 
are going to walk. They may quarrel about these thousand 
things, if they are minded to be quarrelsome; or they may cis- 
cuss them amicably as they pursue their common journey toward 
the destination agreed upon; or they may devote their con- 
versational energies to the discussion of matters pertaining to 
the way itself. But it is of the very essence of personal liberty, 
if it is to be combined with any sort of social efficiency, that 
people must be allowed to differ without being compelled to 
organize their differences into corporate antipathies and non- 
co-operating institutions. 

But this is possible in the area of organized religion just in 
proportion as men conceive of Christianity as “primarily a way 
of life.” There is not complete agreement among Christian 
people as to all the details of that way. Some of the differences 
are far from unimportant. But few of these differences have 
anything to do with the issues upon which denominations are 
divided from one another to-day, and none of them has any- 
thing whatever to do with such separation as has existed be- 
tween the Congregationalists and the Universalists. The Uni- 
versalists are an evangelical group, within any defensible mean- 
ing of that term. So, of course, are the Congregationalists. 
They are in agreement, in so far as agreement is necessary, as to 
the objectives which Christianity aims to attain in the world 
and the way of life by which they are to be attained. Neither of 
them holds, as of divine authority and indispensable necessity, 
any doctrine, ordinance, or form of organization which the other 
repudiates as unimportant or erroneous. If they did, the situa- 
tion would be hopeless so long as that condition existed. 

As has been said, this proposal for the unification of these 
two denominations is given additional promise of success be- 
cause there is no mechanical urgency behind it. Denominational 
councils, to be sure, approved the general project when it was 
first proposed, and appointed the commissions which have issued 
this joint statement. They will doubtless approve the state- 
ment when it is presented to the National Council of the Con- 
gregational churches in their May meeting at Omaha and the 
Universalist General Convention to be held in Hartford in Oc- 
tober. But the program is not one of hasty amalgamation or 
forcible union. It is rather the suggestion of certain ways by 
which the spirit of unity already existing can be given fuller 
expression. And out of this will come, naturally and inevitably, 
the final organic union of the two communions. 

As one regards the way in which these two great bodies 
are proceeding it is hard to determine which is worthy of the 
more enthusiasm, the wisdom of the commissioners who are 
conducting these negotiations, or the ultimate goal toward which 
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the negotiations are leading. New spiritual vigor is bound to 
come out of this union; vigor which shall replenish not only the 
communions directly involved, but which shall be felt in all the 
evangelical communions. And the method which is here proy- 
ing so effective may well be persisted in until many more of the 
artificial divisions which now weaken Protestantism have been 
wiped out. 


The Presbyterian Advance of Nashville, Tenn., 
Dr. Jas. E. Clarke, editor, writes a noble editorial, 
“Not Christian Enough for Union,” basing it on the 
“Joint Statement,” as follows: 


In a group of ministers representing several denominations, 
the writer was asked the question, “Can you give one single 
good reason why the various Presbyterian groups are not united 
in one church?” The reply was something like this: “Yes. After 
advocating such union for years without seeing one sound reason 
against it, the conclusion has been reached that we are not yet 
sufficiently good Christians to admit of union.” 

The experience of years, the careful observation of cer- 
tain fields—Kentucky, for instance—where Presbyterian de- 
nominat ons overlap and compete, and the study of “argu- 
ments” presented by contemporaries in discussing this ques- 
tion have together led to the conviction that the only reason 
that could have any standing in a court of wise men devoted 
to the interests of the kingdom of God is the reason given above. 
It seems time for us to confess that on the whole the members of 
the Presbyterian ecclesiastical family are not yet sufficiently 
Christian to overcome the selfish and sectarian ambitions which 
keep us apart. 

It has been interesting to read during recent months the 
editorial comments in certain contemporaries relating to the 
proposed union between the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(Southern) and the United Presbyterian Church. According 
to a Pittsburgh contemporary, the United Presbyterian, the 
principal obstacle to church union is ‘‘a disposition among the 
churches for each denomination to become wholly absorbed 
in its own affairs.” That judgment seems well founded, and 
can we deny that such a disposition arises (even if unconsciously) 
from selfish and sectarian influences rather than from what our 
contemporary refers to as ‘‘a great moral passion”’ which puts 
in the forefront the kingdom of God and His righteousness? 

A Southern Presbyterian paper discourages the movement 
toward union mainly on the ground of a lack of homogeneity. 
This argument is made: ‘“‘The one group will be of the South 
with the Southern temperament, with the Southern way of look- 
ing at things and doing things; the other will be of the North 
with the way of looking at things and doing things which be- 
longs to that section.’”’ Such sectional temperaments and view- 
points are used as arguments against union. Another con- 
temporary of the Southern Church argues as follows: “If we 
unite with the United Presbyterian Church it should be done 
upon the assurance that the two churches are so closely alike 
in all essential matters that there shall be no ground for dif- 
ferences of opinion that will cause trouble. If there are dif- 
ferences they ought to be discovered before the marriage takes 
place.”” That is tantamount to saying there should be no union, 
for of course there are differences. It is these very differences 
which lead to that sectarian competition which has been and 
still is very much of a disgrace to Protestantism in the eyes of 
fair-minded men. 

The reference to marriage is unfortunate. Would there 
ever be a marriage if no step in that direction were taken until 
no differences of opinion existed between the man and the woman? 
True marriage must always be based upon an entirely different 
spirit—upon the spirit which recognizes differences and which 
proposes that in spite of such differences two shall walk together 
as one in furthering a common purpose in a spirit of love and co- 
operation. As the United Presbyterian pertinently remarks, 
“Tt has been known that a man with black eyes and a rather 
determined disposition has been joined in marriage with a woman 
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who has red hair and a quickly inflammable temper; yet there 
has been peace and real unity in that home because both have 
learned to exercise that sweet reasonableness which Paul so high- 
ly commends.” It continues by expressing the truth that wher- 
ever there is real desire for that unity for which Christ prayed, 
“sectonal differences will sink out of sight as they (the churches) 
come together in a spirit of love and forbearance.’”’ In short, 
whenever we become Christian enough in spirit, it will not be 
long before unions may be consummated. 

Our news columns this week tell the story of an approach 
toward church union which is based upon oneness of spirit in 
Christ and the frank recognition of differences of opinion. Com- 
missions appointed by Congregationalists and Universalists 
have reached full agreement concerning the consolidation of 
those two groups of Christians. It is safe to say that if the two 
official bodies are swayed by the same Christian spirit which 
has influenced their commissions these two denominations will 
become one. This proposed union proceeds on the assumption 
expressed by the Christan Leader that ‘‘a primary loyalty to the 
Master once affirmed, unity need not be broken by differences 
of theological opinion. Differences even may enrich the content 
of faith and experience. . . . Too long we have been at the im- 
possible task of whittling down this man’s creed and that man’s 
creed to find an irreducible minimum which each might accept. 
The commissions turn their backs on all that sort of thing. 
Move on, they say in substance, into a different atmosphere. 
The thing the world needs is deep and abiding faith.” 

There can be no doubt that the Christian Leader correctly 
interprets the basis of union as proposed by these two com- 
missions, for in that basis are to be found the following sen- 
tences: “We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity is a 
common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life. 
. . . What appeals to us is the challenge of a great adventure 
to prove that a common purpose to share the faith of Christ is 
a power strong enough to break the fetters of custom and timid- 
ity and sectarian jealousy that hitherto have put asunder Chris- 
tian brethren who at heart are one, and who can better serve the 
kingdom of God together than apart. . . . These communions 
. . . have been led to a common faith in the Christian way of 
life as their supreme concern. They would travel it not only as 
friends but as allies, with a spirit as inclusive as the mind of the 
Master.” 

It is respectfully suggested that when the rest of us, par- 
ticularly the various groups of the Presbyterian family, can 
reach the place where we are willing to make the Christian way 
of life our “supreme concern,’’ then we will be ashamed to per- 
petuate those divisions and rivalries which interfere with the 
progress of the supreme concern, 

* * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND UNIVERSALISTS 


In addition to his regular page contribution elsewhere our 
Western Editor writes us: 

“The proposed merger of Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists set forth in the Congregationalist last week has stirred up 
a great deal of interest hereabouts. Any real movement that 
looks toward lessening the number of competing denominations 
is given a welcome here by our people. The proposal to bring 
these two denominations together is a reminder of the difference 
between the theological movement of the East and the West. 
Undoubtedly Western Congregationalism has been much slower 
in its movement toward theological liberality than has Eastern 
Congregationalism. Twenty-five years ago Western churches 
of our order would have viewed any such movement as this 
with very determined opposition. We do not have many Uni- 
versalist churches in this section, so that the competition be- 
tween the two denominations in the West does not amount to 
much. During the last twenty years a good many Universalist 
churches in the West have united with those of the Unitarian 
fellowship, and a few have merged with Congregationalists. 
The opposition to the movement now in our section will be 
negligible.—T he Congregationalist. 
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Why Pick on the Churches? 


Frank Oliver Hall 


=a N the Woman’s Home Companion for March 
appears an article, written by a business man, 
with the startling title, “Shall We Tear Down 
Sy the Churches?” The argument is that there 
are too many churches to meet the need of the public. 
Many are shabby and ill-equipped. Most of them 
are attended by few people. ‘They cost three hun- 
dred million dollars a year to maintain, etc., etc., etc. 

Conclusion: Pull down the surplus churches. 
Concentrate. Build bigger and better churches. 
Have union churches, better equipped for business: 
better preachers, better music, better service, etc., 
etc., ete. 

Good! That is exactly what is taking place be- 
fore our very eyes, as our author reveals in his one 
illustration having to do with his old home town. 
Such concentration will surely take place in the 
future. Conditions, rapid transit, the automobile, 
the telephone, the radio—a thousand influences move 
the world in that direction. 

But why pick on the churches? 

Why not tear down the surplus grocery stores? 
There are generally half a dozen in a village where 
one would be sufficient. Every charge of wastefulness 

‘and inefficiency that the author makes against the 
churches could be substantiated with greater detail 
against the country grocery. And, for that matter, 


why not eliminate four-fifths of the restaurants in our 


cities? Within two minutes’ walk of my study in 
New York are at least ten places to eat. Many of 
them are ill-equipped, inefficiently managed. Away 
with them! Tear them down. Build bigger and 
better restaurants. So shall the people have better 
and more abundant food and a happier time. And 
as for drug-stores, well— 

Then there are the homes. What a waste all 
this silly home-making is. A young couple fall in love, 
propose to get married, and the first thing they want 
isahome. Inacity they hire two rooms and a kitchen- 
ette. In a village they move into a shabby little cot- 
tage and furnish it on the installment plan. Dear, 
dear, what a waste. How much better it would be to 
tear down all these separate homes and build big, 
well-equipped caravansaries—central heating plant, 
common parlors and reception rooms, commodious 
dining-rooms in the basement, provisions bought by 
wholesale. No necessity for getting up early in the 
morning to run the lawn-mower over one’s own piece 
of grass twenty feet square. No necessity for the 
new bride to soil her hands by washing clothes or 
dishes. Everything co-operative. Cheapness. Ef- 
ficiency. Bigger and better. Down with the in- 
dividual home. 

Some of us have seen these individual homes 
disappearing, giving place to the apartment hotels 
and apartment houses—a kind of co-operative house- 
keeping. Somehow we feel as though much had been 
lost and little gained. Is there any connection be- 
tween the disappearance of the individual home, 
one man, one woman, help-mates, one home, and the 
increase of divorce? Of course if we are to have the 


“trial marriage” it will be ever so much better to live 
in hotels, because then when the wife and husband 
get sick of each other, all they have to do is pack their 
grips and move to separate hotels to try, try again: 
Efficiency. Economy. Altogether lovely. Thus we 
approach the glad day, which will be here in twenty 
years at the present rate, when there will be one 
divorce for each marriage. Progress (?) can go no 
farther. 

Some of us are old-fashioned enough to think 
that the church is a larger home—not merely a 
preaching station or a well-equipped club, or even a 
school for teaching religion as one teaches arithmetic, 
out of books by means of a blackboard. A church is a 
larger home, composed of congenial people who have 
certain ideals in common and want to make these 
ideals real in their own lives and in the life of the 
community. When one joins a church he does not 
join four stone walls and a tower; he does not even 
join a pipe organ and stained glass windows and a 
vested choir. The man who joins a church joins folks, 
a group of congenial people with whom he feels in 
sympathy, whose fellowship he desires and with 
whom he desires to co-operate. Now such a fellow- 
ship, to be efficient, must be limited. You may feel 
kindly toward all humanity but you can not co-oper- 
ate with all humanity, you can not fellowship with 
all humanity. You fellowship with those whom you 
especially love, your own folks. When the church, 
in order to have bigger and better buildings, bigger 
and better organs, bigger and better social halls, 
tears down and roots out these comparatively small 
groups of people who are bound close to each other 
in bonds of personal fellowship, the church will have 
lost its most important function. 

Two hundred thousand churches in the United 
States? What of it! Do a little figuring. One hun- 
dred and twenty million divided by two hundred 
thousand gives six hundred individuals to each 
church. Six hundred individuals are as many as one 
minister ought to try to serve. Edward Everett 
Hale used to say that when a church comprises more 
than two hundred families, it is time to make another 
church and get another minister. If every one in 
the United States should go to church on a given 
Sunday there would not be room enough in all the 
existing churches. Of course a clergyman can preach 
to a thousand persons as well as to a hundred, perhaps 
better. But preaching is a small part of the minis- 
ter’s business, if he knows his business and attends 
to it. Some of the very best ministers are poor 
preachers. And some eloquent ‘“‘pulpiteers” are 
about the most contemptible ministers that ever 
called themselves by the name of the man who moved 
about among his fellows “doing good.” 

These churches in the United States “represent 
an investment of three billion dollars.” Awful! 
But come to think of it, that represents an investment 
of $25 per individual. Not so extravagant, after all. 
“They cost three hundred million dollars a year to 
maintain.” Sad! Very sad! But then the people 
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of the country spend more than that on their pet 
dogs. The women spend more than that on cosmetics 
and chewing gum. Of course no one must mention 
what the country pays for “hooch” and tobacco, 
because to speak of such things writes one down a 
fanatic, and some one will draw his picture with a 
tall old silk hat on his head, an umbrella clasped in a 
gloved hand, fingers sticking through the holes in the 
glove. But, honestly, is two and a half dollars per 
person such an extravagant price to pay for religion 
_that we must conclude to “‘tear down the churches?” 

It seems probable that we shall try tearing down 
some churches and concentrating congregations on a 
larger and larger scale. But let us take care lest 
we lose something of immeasurable value. Reginald 


Campbell preached to immense congregations in 
London for years. To-day he finds his greatest satis- 
faction and, he thinks, largest influence in speaking in 
small chapels to small congregations. Canon Peter 
Green, for thirteen years chaplain to the King of 
England, now rector of St. Philip’s Church in the 
village of Salford, has just declined the Bishopric of 
Lincoln because he loves the close touch and friend- 
liness of the smaller office of village pastor. 

I predict that we will go on “tearing down” 
small churches and building “bigger and better’’ ones 
until we discover that we have lost something ex- 
tremely valuable, whereupon the small church, 
beautified and perfected, let us hope, will come again 
into its own. 


The Laymen of Massachusetts 


‘) ROF. WILLIAM F. JONES, of the Massa- 
fa} chusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
; Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Manager of 
: the Universalist Publishing House, were the 
speakers at the annual dinner of the Massachusetts 
Laymen, held at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Friday, Feb. 25. Professor Jones took the 
place of Dr. Hubert C. Herring, who recently re- 
turned from Mexico and who was scheduled to speak 
on “Our Relations with Mexico.’’ With no pretense 
of being a public speaker, he made a marked im- 


pression upon the entire gathering by a calm, simple, 


but graphic statement of facts about Mexico, the oil 
companies, the land laws, the religious problems and 
the acts of our Government in relation to Mexico. 

Dr. Marshall, who followed, made an equally 
effective statement of the meaning of the Joint 
Statement on Comity and Unity recently issued, 
and the relation it bears to these problems of good- 
will and brotherhood. 

Wallace M. Powers, of Arlington, was the toast- 
master. He skilfully paved the way for the speakers 
by putting the diners in a receptive frame of mind. 
Taking advantage of the applause which followed 
the music and welcomed him, he said, ‘Like all 
politicians, press agents and toastmasters, I assume 
that it was meant for me.” 

Mr. Powers introduced Prof. William F. Jones as 
one who knows the subject. Professor Jones has 
been in Mexico nine times, for many months at a 
time. He has been there as recently as just before 
Christmas. He lectures at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology on some phase of petroleum. 
Professor Jones spoke in part as follows: 


“T am connected with the petroleum industry in Mexico. 
Oil men have something of a black eye with the general public. 
As a matter of fact the oil business is made up of as honest, 
straight-shooting men as you can find anywhere. 

“T am not a public speaker. I am, however, on a crusade, 
accepting every opportunity I get to speak because of my de- 
sire to place the facts in my possession before the American 
people. I represent the same point of view as Dr. Herring, who 
was to speak here to-night. I speak in behalf of men who have 
lived and worked in Mexico and in Latin America and who know 
whereof they speak. We are not like this Mr. Marcossan who is 
contributing a series of articles to the Saturday Evening Post. 


I read one page of his article in this week’s issue, and I can 
characterize it in one word: bunk. 

“Ever since my first visit to Latin America, sixteen years 
ago, I have looked forward to a day when we might live and 
work in Latin America without an attitude of apology for the 
position taken by our Government. 

“Latin America is learning that the policy of our Govern- 
ment does not represent the undivided opinion of the American 
public. In that is a ray of hope. 

“If you depend upon the press notices in the United States 
in the last few years concerning Mexico you have in your mind a 
background of banditry, bolshevism, religious persecution, re- 
troactive laws and confiscation of private property. That is 
absolutely contrary to the facts. 

“Here is a pamphlet issued by the Knights of Columbus 
of the United States called ‘Facts about Red Mexico.’ Again I 
say, bunk. I could pick out fifty facts in this pamphlet that are 
false. : 

“The first thing we fail to get in this country is that Mexico 
is Indian. The Spaniards never conquered the country racially. 
Out of a population of 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 people, 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent are of Indian blood. Every problem of edu- 
cation, of land ownership, of government stability, must deal 
with this Indian factor in the situation. For three centuries 
the great mass of the Mexican people lived in slavery. Some 
one has said: ‘Mexico and her race have been crucified in the 
name of avarice, lust and Christ.’ Only in the last few years 
has any attempt been made to take the race off its cross of agony. 
In 1910 practically all of the tillable land in Mexico was owned 
by 834 corporations and individuals, many of whom were Amer- 
ican. Blocks of millions of acres of land have been granted 
under conditions difficult to defend. The church dominated one- 
third of the usable land. In 1890 the last vestige of the native 
lands were taken by the government when the communal lands 
of the Indians were seized. In the last ten years of the Diaz 
regime 60,000,000 acres were given to twenty-six individuals 
and corporations. Ninety-eight per cent of the usable lands be- 
long to 2 per cent of the population. These grants were made 
with no reference to the rights of those who lived on the lands. 
Paper titles were of no value. 

“Tt is obvious that if anything is to be done in Mexico it 
must begin by giving the population a sense of ownership of 
their own soil, a national consciousness. The agrarian and land 
laws are the result. We can’t call such laws radical when we 
know the background. There has been no confiscation. If 
taken, the land is paid for. Besides the agrarian laws there are 
the alien land laws. I am certain that if as large a proportion 
of the United States were in the hands of foreign individuals 
or corporations who did not intend to become a part of the 
country, the United States would do something about it and do 
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it drastically and quickly. That is what Mexico is doing. She 
is conscious that she is well within her right. 

“Under the new laws titles obtained before 1910 will be 
intact until the owner’s death. As to lands that Mexico ex- 
propriates, this can be avoided by the owner becoming a Mexican 
citizen. Who wants to become a Mexican citizen? Ido. If I 
own 15,000 acres in Mexico and intend to make that land my 
life work I want to become a part of the country. 

“There are justifiable reasons for the agrarian land laws and 
I submit that Mexico has a right to make such laws without 
being criticized as communistic or bolshevistic. She is entitled 
to our sympathy instead of our opposition. 

“The Mexican is a most efficient farmer. Around Mexico 
City one sees hundreds of acres in little farms laid out with neat- 
ness and geometrical precision. To meet the needs of more 
ignorant farmers in other parts of the country the government 
has established free agricultural colleges. By radio, in simple 
language once a week there is broadcast a talk for farmers, from 
Mexico City. Every assembly place out through the country 
is simply packed with the Indians. The government has ex- 
tended irrigation. It has dealt with the prohibition question 
wisely. It has provided that each year less and less land may be 
devoted to the cultivation of the plant from which is made the 
chief national drink, pulque. 

“You have heard the remark, ‘You can’t make anything 
out of a Mexican.’ Since 1923 the acreage of land in cultivation 
has doubled. 

“Now about the church question. We can not avoid it. 
I have absolutely nothing to say about the faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The faith of the Roman Catholic Church is 
and always will be the religion of Mexico. I should think it 
would be the wish of every Catholic that the Catholic Church in 
Mexico might become an instrument of service for all the people. 
I have talked with many Catholics who do feel that way. All 
my friends in Mexico are Catholics. The educated Mexican is 
with the government in this church matter.. Do not make any 
mistake about it, the educated Mexican in Mexico is with the 
government. They are not asking aid from the Knights of 
Columbus. The very worst enemy that the Catholic Church in 
Mexico has to-day is the Knights of Columbus in this country. 
They are doing the Mexican Catholic Church enormous harm. 
Mexico is Mexican first and Catholic second. If anything brings 
about intervention by this Government in the affairs of Mexico 
you never could convince the Mexicans that the Knights of 
Columbus in the United States did not bring it about. It would 
simply end the church in Mexico. I know that this church 
question could have been settled years ago in Mexico. It is not 
the fault of the government that it is not settled to-day. And 
you can’t understand the church question unless you under- 
stand that it is fundamentally a question of economics. 

“Until 1857 it was written in every constitution Mexico 
had ever had that Catholicism must be the only religion allowed 
in the country. In Mexico the church has been an ever present 
political factor. A month or so ago the Catholic bishops of the 
United States issued a pastoral letter. It was a very beautiful 
document. I ask you to show me one step forward which Mexico 
has ever tried to take which the Catholic Church has not op- 
posed. They stood consistently for the royal government of 
Spain in all the early wars that Mexico waged for liberty. In 
the second war for independence the church strangely enough 
brought about independence. Frederick VII of Spain turned 
liberal and abolished the Inquisition. The priests then turned 
against him. Through the influence of the priests, after inde- 
pendence was won, an empire was established of the most cor- 
rupt character imaginable. 

“Jaurez, a pure-blooded Indian, is the great man of Mexican 
history. He led the revolution of 1857. Himself a devout 
Catholic, he saw that the country never could progress as long 
as the church held political power. He originated the land laws 
we are discussing to-day. In the Diaz regime the Catholic 
Church was again in power. 


“T can not agree with those who say that the government 
is partly to blame in this controversy with the church. Think 
of the apportionment of churches and clericals in proportion to: 
the population. I can take you to a town of 15,000 people where 
you can attend services in a different church every day in the 
year. There are 6,000 clerical people there to be supported. 
At that rate Boston would have 300,000 clericals. The govern- 
ment has made a law that these priests must register. They must 
know who are priests and who are not.. The government intends 
to exercise some control over the parochial schools. There are 
some very good parochial schools of course, but the majority of 
them are not centers of education. Children can go five or six 
years and not learn to read or write. They spend their time 
learning long prayers which they do not understand. There was 
an ecclesiastical boycott. The priests made the ridiculous re- 
quest that everybody stop buying everything but the absolute 
necessities of life. It was ridiculous because 90 per cent of the 
people never had anything in all their lives except bare necessities. 

“A number of Catholic priests have been excommunicated 
because they have kept their churches open. Their churches are 
crowded, but now are detached from the Roman see. 

“Nothing would benefit Mexico more than the Catholic 
Church purged of its evils. I can not help but wonder, as I 
study the stories of the early missionaries, their heroism and 
sacrifice, or come into touch with the scholarship of the great 
priests, or look at the marvelous specimens of architecture which 
this church has built in Mexico. At the same time I can not help 
deplore the cost. In Mexico City there is one altar made in 
China which cost $1,500,000. For four centuries the church 
has had it in its power to create a decent, moral, prosperous 
people. It never has done it. These laws against which the 
church is protesting are not anti-Catholic. They are simply 
economic. 


“About the oil lands: What ever got it into the people’s- 


heads that the oil companies are kicking about the laws I do 
not know. No oil company that I am acquainted with is kick- 
ing about the laws except perhaps the Doheny Companies. 
““Mexico is founded upon the Roman system of law. Under 
that law the ownership of the mineral resources of the country 
belongs to the nation. That has been recognized in every con- 
stitution of Mexico. All Latin America works on that principle. 
The opinion of some of the best lawyers in this country is that 
every single oil title in Mexico is illegal, because it has been 
granted against the specific provisions of the constitution. My 
own company owns 160,000 acres. It has complied with the law. 
It is perfectly satisfied. The president of the company told me a 
short time ago that he believed they could work better under 
the new laws. Not to go into detail, let me say that under these 
new laws nothing in the way of oil is taken away from anybody. 
The figures of Secretary Kellogg, transmitted to the Senate last 
week, are entirely wrong and misleading. Mr. Kellogg stated 
that out of forty land owning companies, four had complied 
with the laws. As a matter of fact there are few land owning 
companies among the oil companies. Practically all operate under 
alease. There are sixteen land owning companies, and of the six- 
teen, eight have confirmed their titles under the new law. There 
are 147 companies and of these 125, including the eight land- 
owning companies, have complied with thelaw. There are twenty- 
two which have not complied. The Standard Oil Company, 
with the exception of one small parcel of land, which appar- 
ently was forgotten, has complied. The non-conforming com- 
panies represent 50 per cent of the production. The Mellon 
interests represent 5 or 6 per cent of the production and are 100 
per cent rebel. The Doheny interests represent 36 per cent of 
the production and are 100 per cent rebel. The Mellon interests, 
however, are insignificant and the Mexican Government is en- 
tirely friendly to them. Of 26 1-2 million acres in oil the non- 
conforming companies represent 1,600,000 acres, and of these, 
1,300,000 acres belong to Doheny. Doheny sold to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, but his titles never have been confirmed. 
Doheny did not conform because he knew his titles were illegal. 
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Mexico welcomes foreign exploitation. The terms of the new 
concessions are far more liberal than such terms usually are in 
foreign countries. 

“The government of Mexico is entitled to our support and 
sympathy. Under it labor strikes have decreased, exports and 
imports have increased, cash deposits in the banks have trebled 
since 1922, and as for agriculture, the basis of all prosperity, 
there were 6,500,000 acres in 1923 under cultivation and 13,750,- 
000 acres in 1926. Every year for the past three years the 
government has opened 1,000 new schools. It has built new 
roads. 

“The right policy for the United States is to let Mexico 
alone. Much has been said about the protection of our vested 
interests, meaning capital. Have you heard anything about 
the protection of good-will? All through Latin America our 
standing is zero. The present policy has cost us billions in trade 
that would have come to us had we followed a policy of good- 
will.” 


Dr. Marshall spoke as follows: 


“Tt is only fair to the committee to say that they hoped to 
bring you as the second speaker of the evening our most widely 
known layman, and that I am only a poor substitute for a man 
who, if my vote were all that is required, would be the next occu- 
pant of the White House. 

~ “T am quite sure if he were here to-night that he would tell 
you that your real job is to be Universalists, and that never 
was that a greater or more splendid task. That does not mean 
merely attending Universalist churches or contributing to their 
support. It means a challenging and heroic attempt to lead the 
way in universalizing the world. We must win through, in all 
the relations of life, to the Universal Brotherhood about which 
we have been preaching, else tragedy looms large for our chil- 
dren and children’s children. 

“Now I am not insane enough to think that five hundred 
churches with fifty thousand members can do that alone and 
unhelped. Therefore we are seeking allies. The report of the 
Commission on Comity and Church Unity which you have just 
read in the Leader means exactly that. It begins with the state- 
ment that Christianity is a way of life. As Universalists we 
have been insisting that it is a universal way of life for all men 
in all their human relationships—economic, international, and 
religious. And those of us who signed our names to that report 
bore glad and willing witness to the fact that we had found the 
same spirit and the same consecration to great ends among our 
Congregational brethren. And I must also add, as the report 
indicates, that already conferences have been held with the 
leaders of other denominations who are eagerly anxious to be a 
part of the same great fellowship. 

“Now if we expect to get that kind of allies, we must our- 
selves be that kind of allies. The first of the week in the Middle 
West I was talking with one of the leaders of a denomination not 
yet mentioned in connection with this movement, but who is 
eagerly anxious for its success and willing to make any sacrifice 
to help it forward. He said frankly that a majority of his church 
folk looked upon Universalists as theologically contentious rather 
than spiritually sincere. He recalled the fact that Universalists 
used to be called Anti-Hellions, and-he did not need to add that 
the world would not be saved by those who were anti anything. 
I was glad that I could tell him honestly that that represented a 
past generation and a bygone mood. 

“Perhaps we have not ourselves realized the implications 
of that statement that the religion of Jesus is not a creed or a 
polity but a way of life; but we surely realize that the great 
moral problems of our time bear no relation to our ancient divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, and that the great spiritual hungers of 
our age can not be fed with the dry husks of ancient dogmas. 
We bewail the indifference of multitudes of men and women 
to-day; it will not be overcome by our differences. We are not 
likely to forget that our fathers bought freedom with their 
own best blood, and that it is a heritage for which we should 
die if need be. 
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“But One there was who, with the shadow of the cross upon 
him, prayed that we might be one; that in him we might find 
fellowship as well as freedom. 

“That is our great and challenging task to-day—to win a 
fellowship of passionate purpose, to give ourselves all together for 
the salvation of a world none of us can even hope to save alone.” 


Before the speaking, the Rev. Ulysses S. Mil- 
burn, D. D., of Everett, mounted the stage and led 
the men in singing “‘America the Beautiful,” ‘‘Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny,” and ‘‘There’s a Long, 
Long Trail.’”’ Then the delegation which had come 
the longest distance was introduced—four men from 
Orleans, down on Cape Cod. They were given places 
of honor at the speakers’ table. The largest dele- 
gation, sixteen, from Cambridge, headed by their 
pastor, the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, also was warmly 


cheered. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Squirrel and the Acorns 


In the mornings of November where I spend the Summer 
and linger on, I waken very early in the morning, before it is yet 
light, and I hear as it were Bombs dropped on my Roof from.a 
passing Zeppelin. Then know I that the Squirrels are busy in 
the Oak Trees, and that now and then they drop an Acorn. And 
they begin before it is Half Light, and their Activity doth En- 
courage Early Rising. And that suiteth me, for I am no Laggard 
in the dawn. 

And it came to pass that one of these Squirrels came up 
under my Porch where it hangeth over the Water, and found a 
Crack, and gnawed it through, till he had made for himself an 
House in the very Wall of my Cottage. And I heard him Thresh- 
ing Around, and Storing away his Food. 

And this continued certain days before I was sure how he got 
in and where. : 

And I crept in under the Porch, and nailed up a Block over 
the Hole. And I thought that he had been out at the time. But 
very soon I heard him Threshing around, as I judged in Distress, 
for he was in Prison. So I crept under and removed the Block to 
let him out. 

And the next day I tried again when I thought he was out. 
But again I learned that he was in. And this I did on Diverse 
Days. And two trips a day under the Porch were too many for a 
Steady Diet. 

And I thought it might teach him a lesson if I let him Gnaw 
his way out. And behold he did it, but he came out through the 
side of the House, or had begun to come when I discovered him. 
And I stopped that place with a Sheet of Zine and other 
material. 

But however so often I warned him that often did he not 
heed, but he kept carrying Nuts and Acorns inside, and whenever 
I shut him in he gnawed somewhere else. 

So I got a book to read and improve the time, and I sat 
where I could see the Porch, and I waited long. And after a time 
he came out. And I crept under the Porch, and nailed up the 
place. Yea, and I sent for a Carpenter, and he nailed up all such 
like places under the Porch. 

Then did the Squirrel take the hint that he was Not Desired 
in that Location. And he found an Home somewhere else, while 
the Nuts and Acorns were still Abundant, and I have no doubt he 
is happy there, and I also am happy. And if I see him among 
the Many Squirrels that be my friends, I know him not from the 
others, and I do not discover that he hath any Resentment 
against me, though I have a Peck of Acorns that belong to him, 
somewhere in the wall of mine house. 

And I thought much about the Persistence of this Squirrel, 
and how it would have been Nuts to him had he been a Little 
More Prompt to accept a New Idea. And the same is true of 
Some Men. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 


My life is slowly but surely goin’ from me. I feel 
it, but livin’ or dyin’ it’s the Lord’s. All these years 
He has held me, but I don’t know now but that I’d 
have fallen again if I hadn’t been so busy holdin’ on 
to others. An’ that’s the way to keep men—set ’em 
to work. The minute they say they’re sick o’ the old 
ways, start ’em to pull in somebody else. You see 
when your soul is just on fire, longin’ to get at every 
wretch an’ bring him into the fold, there’s no time for 
your old tricks, an’ no wantin’ to try ’em again. 

Jerry McAuley. 


For the consecrated souls who have forgotten 
themselves in their service of others, we thank Thee, 
Lord. To seek lost souls in haunts of poverty and 
filth and iniquity is Christ-like. But we pray also for 
those who face the more difficult task of trying to 
make clean and decent the souls of men in high places. 
To this task we are called. May we cast out the beam 
from our eyes that we may see clearly to cast out the 
mote from our brother’s eye. Amen. 


Monday 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

William Wordsworth. 


Father Omnipotent, we are like little children, 
eagerly seeking knowledge. There are so many things 
to learn and life is short. Perhaps the greatest mys- 
teries must wait for solution till we put off the limita- 
tions of the flesh. But we find it so easy to believe 
with the poet that the little ones come to us fresh from 
Thee and that they bring heaven with them for them- 
selves and us. For their sakes may we keep our homes 
pure and holy. Amen. 


Tuesday 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed,— 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye 

When none but God is near. 

James Montgomery. 


Draw us to Thyself, O God. May no wayward- 
ness or indifference keep us from Thee. When great 
troubles come fo us we flee to Thee for comfort. When 
great temptations assail us, Thou givest us strength 
to overcome them. When weakness and suffering are 
our portion, we find in Thee strength to bear them 


patiently and fortitude to face the issues of life. We- 


thank Thee, Lord, that they that seek Thee find Thee. 
Amen. 


Wednesday 
God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; - 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking. 

J.G. Holland. 

A great sense of loss comes over us, O God, when 
the men to whom we have looked for leadership are 
called out of life. They leave great gaps in the social 
fabric. But we need not despair. For in every crisis 
Thou dost bring forth men to fill the world’s need. 
Why should we fear? Thou art in Thy heaven and all 
is well. Amen. 

Thursday 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life’s but a means unto an end; that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things,—God. 

Philip James Bailey. 


Dear Lord, refreshed by the night’s slumber, we 
greet the new day. Grant that in it we may find an 
opportunity to do some kind deeds to our fellow men; 
to speak words of cheer and hope to the sad and dis- 
couraged; to find a quiet hour for meditation; to 
ennoble our character by high and holy thoughts. And 
when the day is done may we breathe a prayer of 
thanksgiving to Thee who hast led us on our way, 
Amen. 

Friday 

Now, blessings light on him that first invented 
this same sleep! It covers a man all over, thoughts 
and all, like a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink 
for the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot. 
It is the current coin that purchases all the pleasures 
of the world cheap, and the balance that sets the king 
and the shepherd, the fool and the wise man, even. 

Cervantes. 


How wonderful it is, O God! Thou givest us 
work to do. And when the activities of the day are 
over and we are weary Thou dost draw the curtains of 
the night. Darkness comes. The voices of the day are 
hushed. The distant croaking of the frogs, like a 
lullaby, invites drowsiness. The peace of the outer 
world steals into our hearts. And so we sink into 
slumber while the stars watch overhead like sentinels. 
We thank Thee, God, for sleep that refreshes body 
and soul. Amen. 


Saturday 


We are actually living to-day far below the life 
to which we are called. Let’s get back to the Christ 
age. Christ reminded his disciples that theirs was the 
kingdom of heaven, not “going to be.” They had 
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peace within, a peace that the world could not give, 
and the peace which none could take away. 


Rev. G. B. Stocking, D. D. 


O Holy One, whom Jesus revealed to us, to Thee 
we pray! We call ourselves followers of Christ, but 


somehow we follow slowly. If we could have lived 
with him in the flesh we think we should have caught 
his spirit more fully. Help us to feel his presence now 
as a very real thing, and may we find his teachings are 
potent to our needs. May he live again, through us, 
to bless the world. Amen. 


A Spokesman for the Fundamentalists 


An Interview with Hilyer Hawthorne Straton 


Granville Hicks 


ees ATTING outside the door of the Straton 
i home in New York, I found myself a little 
dismayed. With the people I had hitherto 
aes interviewed I had felt that I had a great 
deal in common, but I did not know about young 
Straton. I looked forward to the interview, and yet I 
felt it would be difficult. 

He welcomed me cordially in a voice that has a 
distinctly Southern accent. He looks young, and he is 
young, this son of the famous John Roach Straton who 
is himself on the road to fame, but he is mature and 
self-assured in his bearing. He asked me to sit down 
and prepared to answer my questions. 

First I asked about himself. “I did my work at 
Mercer University in Macon, Georgia,’’ he replied. 
“T took my A. B. and A. M. there. Last summer I did 
some work at Columbia summer school. Now I’m 
in my first year at the Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. And I’m also pastor of the 
New Berean Baptist Church of Philadelphia.” 
“That reminds me,” I interrupted. “What hap- 
pened in that dispute over your ordination that got 
into the papers last summer?” 

“Why, nothing,” he answered in his easy South- 
ern drawl. “You see, I was fighting for a matter of 
principle. The association of Baptist churches in 
southern New York had created a standing committee 
to ordain candidates. I haven’t any reason to sup- 
pose that they wouldn’t have accepted me, but I held 
that they hadn’t anything to do with such matters. 
Our churches hold to the congregational form of 
organization, and any church has a right to ordain 
whomever it wishes. That’s been the Baptist prin- 
ciple for four hundred years, and I couldn’t see why 
this particular group should make a change. So I 
stood out for the historic method. Nothing hap- 
pened.” 

“T gee. Tell me something. Have you any or- 
ganization of young fundamentalists?” 

‘Not so far as I know. I’m opposed more or less 
‘to organizations. You take the conference at Mil- 
waukee, for example; a lot of people went there and 
talked and talked and didn’t do anything. If those 
two thousand young people had spent the time and 
money going out in the way that the Lord Jesus com- 
manded, preaching and teaching repentance to the 
individual, they would have accomplished something 
that would have resounded throughout Christendom. 
Organization is one of the curses of the liberals. They 
don’t have anything else to do. Of course funda- 
mentalists have the vice too, but not to the same 
extent. They are too busy saving souls to bother with 


organization.” He spoke with that tremendous 
earnestness which repeatedly during the interview 
brought a look of sternness to his sensitive, smiling 
face. ‘Here I am in Philadelphia,” he went on. “I 
have my church with two preaching services every 
Sunday. I’m carrying a full course at the theological 
school. I have parish calls to make, and I’m mighty 
happy to be able to say that in my calls recently I’ve 
been able to bring several people to a saving knowl- 
edge of Christ. What time have I for organizations?” 

“Are the fundamentalists holding their own 
among the young people?”’ I inquired. 

“They certainly are. In my own church I had a 
young people’s night and I asked all the young people 
who wanted to reconsecrate themselves to Christ to 
come forward. More than thirty responded, and my 


_ church is not large.” 


“But aren’t they exposed to modernism in the 
colleges?” 

“Yes, indeed. Most of the state universities 
have felt the liberal influence, and even many denomi- 
national colleges that pretend to hold to the funda- 
mentals have been tarred by the modernist stick. 
But when they’re given the gospel religion they 
respond to it. Why, in my church I have young people 
who are doing graduate work at the University of 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. We're told that we 
ought to be liberal and give dances, but I’ve seen too 
many churches die that way. All I do is to preach 
the word of God, and it holds the young people as well 
as of old. It worked in apostolic times—Timothy and 
Titus were young men. I’ve seen it in my father’s 
church—he has a fine class of young people. They 
come there and rejoice. I believe that there are as 
many young people there as in any church of its size 
in the country, and last year he had more conversions 
than the four other leading Baptist churches in New 
York put together. And I’ve seen the same thing in 
my own chureh. Hicks, that’s where the liberal 
churches are going to lose out. Of course a Fosdick 
can get a crowd, but there are hundreds of liberal 
churches that are dying. There is no gospel preached, 
and the people don’t and won’t come.” 

“How do you feel about such organizations as the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Christian Endeavor?” 

“T haven’t fully formulated my ideas. You 
could take the ‘C’ out of Y.M.C.A. and nobody 
would ever notice the difference. I suppose that the 
Christian Endeavor and the Baptist Young People’s 
Union have some value, but I’m getting back to the 
idea that the Church, the Bride of Christ, is the all- 
important thing. There’s always the danger that the 
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young people will come to the young people’s meeting 
and won’t go to church. We have a young people’s 
meeting in my church, but they stay to the service 
afterwards. Half my crowd Sunday evenings are 
under twenty-five. And the beauty of the conserva- 
tive position is that it works, the old-time religion 
works. I was mighty happy last Sunday night when 
nine people came forward and accepted Christ. I 
don’t suppose there was anything like it in any other 
church in America.” 

“Have you had training in science?” I asked. 

“T’ve specialized in one branch of science. I 
planned to be an electrical engineer before God called 
me into the ministry, and I am a member of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. At Mercer I designed and 
built a broadcasting station. I’ve been to sea as a 
radio operator. And this year, before I accepted my 
church, I was supporting myself by working as an 
engineer at Station WOO, the Wanamaker store in 
Philadelphia. I didn’t take biology in college, for I’d 
had a good course at DeWitt Clinton high school, but 
I took physics and chemistry. I’ve done a good deal 
of private study, both in geology and in biology, care- 
fully examining the evolutionary as well as the anti- 
evolutionary point of view.” 

“How do you feel about anti-evolution laws such 
as that passed in Tennessee?”’ 

“Certainly a democratic state by a majority vote 
has a perfect right to make such laws. Evolution 
isn’t a fact; it’s a theory. It isn’t science; it’s the 
philosophic doctrine of continuity. It’s a materialistic 
philosophy, and it leads to atheism and therefore is a 
religion. There is no more justification for teaching it 
than there is for teaching some other form of religion 
in a state college—the Baptist or the Unitarian or any 
other form of sectarianism. But personally I am per- 
fectly willing to have it taught and believe that it 
ought to be taught zf both sides are presented. In any 
other scientific field under the sun we get both sides; 
why not in evolution? You know as well as I that in 
the average college there is only one side presented, 
and I ask you or any fair-minded man if it is science 
to give only one side of a theory, and especially to 
present that theory as if it were a proven fact.” 

After we had talked a little about evolution, I 
changed the subject by asking, “Do you think the 
modern generation is bound for the dogs?” 

He smiled. ‘That’s where Father and I disagree. 
I don’t think they’re any worse than any other young 
people. There always have been some bad ones, and 
there are to-day. A young person who hasn’t been 
regenerated is bad in any age, but you show me a 
group of young people whose hearts have been changed 
and I will show you a group of young people whose 
peers will never be found. Hicks, you take regenera- 
tion out of life and out of the Bible and there’s nothing 
left. My own experience would convince me of that, 
even if there were nothing of it in the Bible. If you 
take the passages out of the Bible that refer to regen- 
eration you have a skeleton left that is not only minus 
meat but also bones. From the time Jesus was twelve 
years old, he had the cross in view. Without the 
blood atonement, there’s nothing in Christianity 
worth bothering with. Give modern youth the old- 
time religion and they’re all right. Without it they’re 


bound plumb for hell. They need to know Jesus as 
their personal savior. That’s the whole point. I’m 
not interested in dogma; I am interested in the re- 
deeming power of Christ.” 

“You say you’re not interested in dogma; what 
about the virgin birth?” 

“The virgin birth is not dogma; it is just plain 
facts as stated by the Bible.”’ 

“Do you mean that a man couldn’t be regenerated 
if he didn’t believe in the virgin birth?” 

“T don’t say that. ‘With God all things are pos- 
sible.’ But for myself I think that the virgin birth is 
essential. Jesus must be fully God.’”’ And this youth 
in his early twenties, just out of college, hurled at mea 
torrential exposition of conservative Christology. 

When he had finished, I asked, ‘‘Are you inter- 
ested in such problems as war and race?” 

“T’m vitally interested—just as interested as the 
rankest social service worker, but I’m interested in a 
different way. You’ve got to regenerate the hearts of 
men before you can do any good. Once you’ve 
changed men’s hearts, the social problems will take 
care of themselves. Social reform alone is futile. Edu- 
cation alone is futile. The worst devil in the world is 
an educated devil.’’ 

“Are you interested in fighting modernists?” 

“Only to this extent: The Book of Jude tells us 
‘to contend earnestly for the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints.’ I’ve no interest in fighting them; 
all I want to do is convert them. But when they get 
hold of denominational organizations, when they 
secure control of colleges endowed by the money of 
God-fearing folk who would turn over in their graves 
if they knew what was being taught, when they cor- 
rupt mission boards—then we conservatives must step 
in. I believe that the fundamentalist position is the 
true one, and like any man I'll stand up for what I 
believe.” 

“The colleges,” I remarked, “are filled with 
modernists. What are you going to do about it?” 

“Convert them,” he shot back. “Give them the 
truth! The average young person is a fundamentalist 
till he goes to college and gets his faith knocked out of 
him. Get hold of him and give him the gospel message. 
That’s the way to save our generation.”’ I rose to go, 
and he pondered a moment, formulating a last word. 
“T want to say this,”’ he said at last. ‘The great need 
of the modern age for young people, old people, for 
modernists, fundamentalists, and in-betweens, is the 
regenerating influence of a personal knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Straton’s face was stern and deadly serious as he 
spoke, but he was smiling as he accompanied me to 
the door. As he shook my hand, his face became grave 
once more. “Good-by, brother,” he said. “God 
be with you. I hope you may some day come to see 
the light.” 


* Ox * 


THREE GOOD REASONS 
Auto Tourist: “I clearly had the right of way when this 
man ran into me, and yet you say I was to blame.”’ 
Local Cop: “You certainly were.” 
Autoist: “Why?” 
Local Cop: ‘‘Because his father is mayor, his brother is chief 
of police, and I go with his sister.””— Bison. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


With the letters appearing in this issue we close 
the discussion of the American Mercury article by Gran- 
ville Hicks. The discussion is interesting, but is taking 
altogether too large a proportion of our space, and 


other matters are clamoring for attention. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A PARABLE OF THE MARROW BONES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Feb. 19 what appears to have been ntended 
to be a quietus to the Hicks-WMercury matter is given by D. H. 
in a charming allegory. 

Now let me tell a story—a true one: Once upon a time, at 
a way-station on a trunk line (where, according to schedule a 
western express train was due to pass at the very minute the 
west-bound local was discharging passengers), a stranger, in- 
cidentally a clergyman, with a well-developed sense of personal 
dignity, stepped down on the wrong side, and as he did so an old 
commuter grasped him by the collar and pulled him back just as 
the express went by at sixty miles an hour; whereupon the dig- 
nified one, having regained wonted dignified posture, said to his 
rescuer, ‘‘Sir, how dare you touch me?” 

Neither of the principals ever mentioned the incident—not 
even one to the other. However, there was a witness. Now, 
should not one of these men have said something to the other, 
a little later, and got on his marrow bones to say it? 

Wilbur F. Earp. 


New York City. 


* * 
ADMONISHES THE PARSONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The occasion for this communication is given by your re- 
cent editorial on “The Parsons and the War,” by Granville 
Hicks. My admiration for Mr. Hicks, my enjoyment of his 
book reviews and interviews, my respect for his courage and 
sincerity, need not and do not make me follow him in all his 
views and conclusions. If he is a pacifist to the extent of ad- 
vocating non-support or open resistance in case of war I should 
still respect his views, though I would not accept them, but if at 
a time of supreme danger to our country he should insist on 
spreading his theories of non-support, I should want to see him 
restrained. 

The security of the state should be placed above all other 
considerations, but, and this is the point I wish to make, we can 
not claim any advancement in statecraft, social science, morals, 
ethics, beyond the Stone Age, if under whatever provocation we 
appeal to man’s prejudices, his passions, rather than to his reason- 
ing powers, rather than to considerations for the safety of society. 

This then is what the article by Mr. Hicks means to me. 
Perhaps he is disappointed because its message to me is thus 
limited. I do not know. 

There can be no blame attached to the ministers for insisting 
on their manhood, their rights and duties of American citizenship 
for supporting the Government in its undertaking to defeat the 
Central Powers. There can be all manner of blame attached to 
+them for the means which they employed. We, as a people, 
make it possible for them to devote their life to study and re- 
flection, to weighing cause and effect, to finding means of subdu- 
ing human passions, to show us the way for conquering prejudices, 
cand by all these agencies to raise mankind inch by inch to a 
higher level. I have purposely omitted mention of the spiritual 
-side of a minister’s endeavors, because it seems bizarre to men- 
tion that in the same breath with war. 

Nobler thoughts, grander conceptions, may therefore be 
-expected of ministers than of common mortals who look to minis- 
-ters for guidance in such matters, and from this standpoint many 
.of the clergy broke down woefully, failed us utterly, during the 
nightmare of the Great War. 


This is where the ministers failed us and betrayed their 
trust. Well may they search their hearts, as one of your cor- 
respondents suggests—although he smites Mr. Hicks hip and 
thigh—well may they be sorry for many of the foolish things 
they said during that nightmare, as you, Mr Editor, state in 
the editorial referred to. 

I should despair of mankind if I felt that there is no way 
out, and in fact I believe that our ministers have already traveled 
a goodly distance on this way out. Reading between the lines 
of their speeches and sermons we find that many of them regret 
the way in which they played the game. Let them continue on 
this road, let them preach brotherhood and good-will, let them 
give an example of tolerance, of respect for the other fellow’s 
opinions, let them spread understanding between races and 
nations—in short let them tend to ther job. If war comes 
again let them take their stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow citizens, support their country, right or wrong, because 
that is a higher morality than any they can possibly teach. Let 
them do this and more to the limit of their strength, but let 
them base their support on the highest ideals of duty and citizen- 
ship rather than on hatred and passion. Above all let them 
express their support in language befitting the pulpit. Let them 
make a mighty resolution that if war comes again, the church 
shall be a place where men’s souls may be strengthened to carry 
on, a place where Christ’s ideals are held up as a beacon above 
the hatred and vituperation of war. Then and only then, may 
it be said after the war that the Christ is still triumphant, in 
fact that it has risen above paganism. ; : 
Ed. E. Hisenwinter. 


Watertown, Conn. 
Re 


AN EX-SERVICE MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read so much about ‘“‘Hicks’”’ in the Leader of this last issue 
that I hurriedly went down town and bought a copy of the 
American Mercury. 

As you know, I am an ex-soldier and one who did not have 
to fight, for I was not a citizen of this country at the t'me, but 
of a neutra one—Holland. And thus as a parson and as an ex- 
service man I can look at the article from both points of view, 
and I must honestly confess that I disagree with Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad and you regarding this man Hicks. 

Mr. Hicks has done something the clergy needs much— 
namely, focused the searchlight on themselves instead of on the 
parishioners, and I honestly believe that what is good for the 
goose is good for the gander. 

I fear that those who violently disagree with Hicks do so 
because the voice of an outraged conscience gnaws at their soul, 
for is it not true, ‘qui s’excuse s’accuse?’’ We ought to play more 
often the moral searchlight on the clergy, and I feel sure we 
would watch our step and remember the vows made on our or- 
dination, and our churches would hear words of inspiration, and 
Christ would be preached as a man who loved peace and justice, 
and not as one with a colonel’s eagle on a khaki uniform. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Taunton, Mass. 

* * 


TRUE RELIGION CAN END WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The response to your cr ticism of Granvil e Hicks is very 
largely on the theme of outlawing war. It seems strange that 
people of advanced thought in religious matters should be so 
superficial as to vent their energy and talents on the ‘“‘effect’’ 
rather than apply themselves to the task of ascertaining the 
cause of war. 

The relationship of nations can not be on a higher plane than 
the ethics and practises of international trade, that is as basic 
as any physical law; hence properly to understand our neighbors 
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we must be able to speak their language, not only literally, but 
in terms of their customs, traditions and expression as a people, 
not of idealistic groups. 

The real idealist loses no part of his idea ism by recognizing 
the constant of deficiency that always exists in practical mat- 
ters, whether it be trade, economics, art, science or what not, 
but he becomes more of an idealist in actualities. 

No man, whether he be pacifist, patriot, or just human, will 
permit his home to be invaded forcefully without offering re- 
sistance, therefore it seems that much of the pacifist agitation 
lacks force. 

There are some types to whom an extreme idealistic senti- 
ment appeals for the publicity it affords, but it only advertises 
their shallowness. 

The causes of wars can be found and studied intelligently; 
history is full of it. What has caused Central Europe to be a 
medley of nations checkered with peoples or tribes of varied 
racial distinctions, traditions, ambitions, and standards of 
civilization, restricted by geographical obstructions and na- 
tional boundaries in their desire for expansion and trade upon 
which their very existence is dependent? Can anything but war 
be bred in such an atmosphere? That is the field in which the 
pacifist should labor. 

An understanding of trade, economics and tariffs is just as 
essential to the advocacy of outlawing war, as the mere ideal, 
and is far more effective n its application than to just advocate 
outlawing war because “‘war is war. ’ 

A minister, and a friend of mine, much interested in world 
peace, in a recent letter made the following statement which 
clearly sets forth the situation: 

“T have all the respect in the world for the idealist, and I 
hope I am one myself, but there are certain hard facts that we 
must deal with. It has always seemed to me that tariffs and 
trade rivalries were among the chief causes of wars. It is the 
causes I am interested in. When Dr. Walter Reed conducted 
his experiments with mosquitoes that were the cause of yellow 
fever in Havana, he found the cause of yellow fever, and it is 
no longer a menace to the wor'd. When we, with equal common 
sense, seek the causes of war we may hope to see the time when 
man will beat the sword into plowshares and spears into prun- 
ing hooks.” 

Religious instinct is powerful for good only when it is guided 
by reason, led forth by intelligence and counseled by common 
sense, and when it is so aroused, guided and led forth, then itis 
the greatest power in life for uplift. 

If the entire energy of our organization could be directed 
to the development of the religious instinct along rational, in- 
telligent and positive lines, with the message that the Uni- 
versalist faith carries, then war would be relegated to obscurity 
much more quickly than by pursuing diverting ideals aimed at 
the effect only. 

Stanley D. Tilney. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


BRENT DOW ALLINSON AND THE ARMY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Major-General Charles P. Summerall, commander of the 
Eastern Division of the United States Army, is quoted in a press 
dispatch as charging, in an address before a woman’s club here, 
that “‘pacifists are using religion as a shield for their activities.” 
“It is up to you women,” he is reported as saying, ‘‘to inquire 
into the policies of your churches and to examine the doctrines 
taught in the schools which are adverse to good citizenship. 
You must oppose them from the inside.’’ Does he mean evolu- 
tion, or is he condemning only the exercise of civic liberty and 
intelligent vigilance against the encroachments of militarism and 
other superstitions, dangerous and costly? 

His words suggest that the high command of the army looks 
to the women to do its “boring from within.” The full sig- 
nificance of his remarks will not escape those who remember the 
cismal success with which the Department of Justice and ubiq- 
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uitous local and state “councils of national defense’ employed 
and traduced women by the thousands, during the late war, in 
the most mischievous and contemptible sapping and mining 
and espionage of their fellow-citizens who were suspected of 
“disloyalty’’ because they privately held or expressed dissenting 
opinions or protesting convictions concerning the necessity or 
righteousness of the holocaust. In many eases this activity re- 
sulted in the disruption of social and civilized life, in the de- 
moralizing and bedeviling of families, friends, office-staffs, clubs, 
entire neighborhoods—an extravaganza of patriotic busyness 
from whose baleful consequences our suburban communities and 
social life in the United States have not even yet fully recovered. 
Remembering how effectively women were mobilized and de- 
ployed to this kind of invidious corruption of the tenuous social 
fabric throughout the country, we should like to suggest that 
some of them hasten, in the present lucid interval between major 
wars, to organize a ‘League for the Prevention of Patriotage and 
for Enforcement of the Ninth Commandment.” 

As for the General, his utterance would seem to be but one 
more example of the army’s low visibility and of “caviar to the 
general.’’ Why does it not occur to him that pacifists and other 
advocates of disestablishment and abolition of the legalized and 
sanctified war system of periodic blood-sacrifice to tribal gods 
upon the altars of patriotism may be using their activities as a _ 
shield for their religion? Of course, the General is for religion. 
But if religion be not fortified by valiant deeds in the service of 
embattled spiritual and intellectual truth, surely he must know 
that it will decline and perish, as some churchmen declare it 
has already done, under the unremitting impact of religious 
rhetoric and the soporific, subsidized heresy of materialist pa- 
triotism. The issue, indeed, is growing plainer to the younger 
generation with the passage of disillusionment and the purple 
passages of the generals. It is not Capitalism versus Communism 
in the United States—not.yet. And if the generals do not pre- 
vail, it may never be. It is rather a competition, on an epic scale, 
between professional and solidified Patriotism, Christianity and 
dogmatic Radicalism upon the one hand pointing towards force 
and the use of bigger and better force, versus native, rational 
love of country and creative, passionate love of liberty, of truth, 
of justice and of humanity as personified in the noblest human 
beings that have ever trodden the aching earth and breathed the 
poetry of immortality. 

Brent Dow Allinson. 

New York City. 


* * 


FOR COOLIDGE AND FOR OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of ihe Leader: 

Your articles entitled “This Mexican Business” and “A 
Black Blot on the Coolidge Record’ win my enthusiastic praise. 
I have read many articles on the subject, and these two are the 
best. They go to the root of the matter simply and clearly and 
directly. 

Your ground for admiring Mr. Coolidge is certainly the best 
that is to be found. I do not agree with you as to the need for a 
mid-way position with regard to a navy, but I do agree that if 
there is any place where one ought to satisfy directly opposite 
interests, that is where Mr. Coolidge will shine. 

Arthur H. Sargent. 
* * 


A KINDRED SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a constant reader of the Christian Leader, and I re- 
member my mother was a subscriber when it was called the 
Trumpet. 

The paper has always been a weekly visitor in our family 
ever since I can remember, and I am now seventy-seven. 

I always read ‘‘Cruisings’’ and like to know about the old 
home in New York. I always at Thanksgiving make cranberry 
jelly in a mould of an ear of corn. 

Stella A. Hannewell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Understanding Our World 


NICARAGUA 


The American Minister to Nicaragua has informed the 
State Department that on Feb. 20 he received a note from the 
Nicaraguan Government, written under the direction of Presi- 
dent Diaz. Though the text of the communication is not as 
yet available, it is understood that Diaz asks the United States 
Government to enter into a treaty with Nicaragua which would 
give the United States virtual control over Nicaraguan affairs, 
similar to that provided in the Panama-United States Treaty 
recently pub ished. 

Diaz made substantially the same request to the United 
States in 1911, and this so-called “Protector Plan’ was later 
embodied in the Bryan-Chamarro Canal Treaty of 1916, which 
our Senate refused to ratify. 

However, the State Department has apparently abandoned 
all efforts to arrange a peaceful settlement of the Nicaraguan 
dispute. 

On Feb. 20, eight hundred additional bluejackets and 
marines were landed at Corinto on the Pacific Coast, bringing 
the total armed forces of the United States actually landed in 
Nicaragua to approximately 1,800. At the same time the 
cruiser Trenton was en route from Guantanamo, Cuba, to Nic- 
aragua with 200 marines and the transport Henderson had left 
Philadelphia with orders to embark 1,200 more at Hampton 
Roads and Paris Island. The Navy Department has announced 
that 5,414 marines and bluejackets are now in Nicaragua or 
en route there. 

The marines and bluejackets landed at Corinto have been 
ordered to Managua, the capital; to Leon, an important Liberal 
center; to Chinandega, recently the scene of heavy fighting be- 
tween Conservative and Liberal factions, and to strategic points 
along the Pacific Railroad. 

These vigorous moves, following fast on the heels of several 
recent Liberal victories in the neighborhood of Managua, can 
only mean that the United States is prepared at all costs to up- 
hold the Diaz regime. 


* * 


CHINA 


The agreement between the British and the Nationalists 
relative to the disposition of the British concessions at Hankow 
and Kiukiang was signed at Hankow on Feb. 19, by Mr. Owen 
O’Malley, representing the British Government, and Mr. Eu- 
gene Chen, Foreign Minister of the Nationalists. The signature 
came after the statement by Sir Austen Chamberlain that only 
British troops from India would be sent to Shanghai, while those 
which had been sent out from England would be held at Hong- 
kong. 

By the terms of this agreement, a meeting of the voters in 
the Hankow concession is to be held March 15, when the British 
control of the concession will be formally turned over to the 
Chinese. The concession thereafter will be administered by a 
special Chinese commission, as the former German and Russian 
concessions have been since they were taken over by the Chinese. 
Substantially the same arrangement is to be carried out at 
Kiukiang. 

The Porter resolution calling for the negotiation of new 
treaties between the United States and China on the basis of 
mutual equity and reciprocity, was passed by the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 259 to 44 on Feb. 21. 

China’s representative on the League of Nations’ Council, 
on Feb. 16, submitted to the League a statement on the sending 
of British troops to China, in reply to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
recent statement on the subject to the League. Mr. Chu re- 
ferred to the pledges in the Washington Conference resolution 
of 1922, cited Article X of the League Covenant as binding 
Britain and China mutua ly to protect each other from external 
aggression, and said: “The dispatch of additional naval and 
military forces to China is contrary to the spirit of the resolutions 


and to the stipulations of the Covenant of the League of 


Nations.” 
* * 


THE WORLD COURT 


The rejection in the Senate on Feb. 3, by a vote of fifty-nine 
to ten, of Senator Trammell’s resolution to rescind the United 
States’ proposed adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, was made the occas on by Senator Borah of an 
announcement that at least two states, one of which was Great 
Britain, had rejected the Senate’s reservations. He assumed 
that this means that the United States will for the present re- 
main out of the Court. This is probably correct in view of the 
President’s statement that he will not ask the Senate to re- 
consider its reservations. It is unofficially announced from 
Geneva that France, Sweden, Holland and India have likewise 
rejected the United States’ reservations. 

* * 


POLAND AND GERMANY 


Polish-German relations have become more strained because 
of the breaking off, on Feb. 17, of negotiations for a commercial 
treaty between the two states. The reason for the break lies in 
the expulsion from Polish Upper Silesia of four German factory 
managers who, the Poles maintain, had asked for permission to 
remain only until Jan. 1. On Feb. 19, the German Ambassador 
to Poland is reported to have asked Marshal Pilsudski whether 
the Polish Government would care to resume the commercial 
parleys with Germany but on the condition that the first ques- 
tion to be discussed would be the Polish expulsions of Germans 
and the right of Germans to settle in Poland. Pilsudski has re- 
plied that these questions must be discussed together with the 
commercial treaty. 

The real question at issue seems to be the old diffleulty over 
Upper Silesia which has been intensified by the striking German 
victory in elections held in Polish Silesia in November. There 
is a possibility that the dangerous impasse will be discussed when 
the League Council meets in Geneva in March under the presi- 


dency of Dr. Stresemann. 
epee 2 


EUROPEAN FINANCIAL NOTES 


Doubt of Germany s ability to balance its budget and make 
its annual payments under the Dawes Plan after the present 
year was expressed by the new German Finance Minister, Hein- 
rich Koehler, in a speech in the Reichstag on Feb. 11, introducing 
the budget for the current year. He pointed out the probability 
of an additional expenditure of 40 million marks a month for 
unemployment relief, and asserted that including the state and 
municipal imposts the German taxpayers would be asked to 
raise “the astounding sum of 11 billion marks—an amount 
which occasions the gravest anxiety.” 

The German Embassy announced on Feb. 16, that: 

“The mark loans of the German Reich, either direct issues 
of the German state or such bonds of the following German states: 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wuerttemberg, Baden, Hessen, Mcklen- 
burg-Scherwin, Oldenburg, as have been taken over by the 
Reich which have not been delivered for exchange in the re- 
valuation procedure provided for ‘old holdings,’ will now be ex- 
changed in accordance with the German law of July 16, 1925, 
whether acquired prior to or since July 1, 1920, at the rate of 
two and one-half per cent of the gold value. Excluded from the 
revaluation is the forced loan of 1922.’ 

It is announced in Paris that the French Government, in 
view of the impossibility of obtaining ratification of the debt 
settlements with the United States and with Great Britain, 
will begin payments of the annuities required in these agree- 
ments. Since the French Government is now paying 20 mil- 
lion dollars a year to the United States, the proposed plan would 
involve an additional 10 million dollars a year during the first 
five years.— News Bulletin, Foreign Policy Association. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Modern Apostles 
Twelve Modern Apostles and Their 

Creeds. Duffield and Company. $2.50. 
A Son of the Bowery. By Charles Stelzle. 

Doran. $3.50. 

Whoever was responsible for the name, 
“Twelve Modern Apostles,’ was guilty 
of unpardonable irony, for I have read 
few essays less apostolic than the majority 
of those contained in this volume. It is 
true that G. K. Chesterton argues for 
Catholicism with his usual fervor and 
with the peculiar arrogance of the con- 
vert. It is also true that Carl Van Doren 
states his agnosticism with a cool candor 
that is altogether admirable. But most of 
the essays are as casual, as uninterested 
and as uninteresting, as could be imagined. 

The contributors are notable men: 
Bishop Slattery, Dr. Coffin, Archbishop 
Soderblom, Dr. Mullins, Prof. Rufus 
Jones, Dr. North, Dr. Jefferson, Dr. 
Crothers, Senator Smoot, Clifford Smith, 
and Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Van Doren. 
With the exception of the last two all are 
members of Protestant denominations, 
if Mormonism and Christian Science be- 
long in that category, and each tells why 
he belongs to his particular sect. Each 
man tells how he was born into or wan- 
dered into his special fold, and each gives 
two or three reasons why he thinks his 
denomination is a pretty good denomina- 
tion after all. A group of men arguing 
about the respective merits of automobiles 
or radio sets would show far more ani- 
mation. 

Yet the book has its virtues. A dozen 
treatises on church unity could not offer 
so convincing a case against denomina- 
tionalism. The point is that these men, 
real leaders of American churches, simply 
are not interested in their sects as such. 
Each has found a convenient organization 
through which to do the work in which 
he believes, and each is more or less satis- 
fied to let denominational matters drift 
so long as he has a chance to make his 
own contribution. Several of them say 
quite flatly that their denominations do 
not specially interest them, and most 
of the others might just as well say so. 

To find the sort of thing in which “a 
modern apostle” is much more likely to 
be interested, one need only turn to Charles 
Stelzle’s autobiography. Stelzle is a Pres- 
byterian, a loyal one, but there is very 
little about the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion in his book. The cause of labor 
and the forwarding of religion among the 
working classes are the interests that 
have occupied his attention. There is real 
devotion and true apostolic fervor in his 
story, but they have for their object neither 
a sect nor a creed. I doubt if Stelzle 
could show much more enthusiasm for his 
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denomination than is displayed in “Twelve 
Modern Apostles.” 

The story of “‘A Son of the Bowery”’ is 
a new version of the familiar American 
theme of the rise from poverty to greatness. 
Stelzle began as a poor boy on the East 
Side of New York. After working in 
various stores and shops, he became a 
machinist’s apprentice and learned his 
trade. The ministry, however, attracted 
him, and he gave up a rather promising 
future to go to Chicago to study at Moody 
Institute. Despite his lack of schooling 
he made marked progress, and soon en- 
tered the regular ministry. It was not 
long, however, before his peculiar talents 
began to show themselves, and he was 
invited to work with laboring men under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions. He was soon engaged 
in publicity work, and for a number of 
years he wrote a weekly article for the 
labor papers throughout the country. 
Rather unwillingly he accepted the re- 
sponsibility of a down-and-out church on 
the East Side. This he converted into 
the Labor Temple, inaugurating forums, 
classes, clubs, movies, and many other 
special meetings. 

As Stelzle’s work became nationally 
known, he was called on to lead many im- 
portant enterprises, and the list of move- 
ments which he has sponsored is far too 
long to print here. Among them were the 
Interchurch World Movement, the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, and 
the Federal Council’s Social Service Com- 
mission. He has been extremely active 
in working for prohibition, and many pro- 
grams for civic betterment have had his 
support. He has always enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of working 
men, and has often served as arbitrator 
in labor disputes. He has intimately 
known many of the leading citizens of 
the country, and his autobiography gives 
interesting glimpses of Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Coolidge, and others. He is still active, 
and he has the same old faith in the cause 
of labor and the cause of the church. 

The book makes excellent reading and, 
as has been said, it shows the kind of ac- 
tivities that attract modern apostles. 
It also presents an instructive contrast 
with another autobiography written by 
another Amer can of foreign parentage 
and humble birth—“The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok.” Bok, it will be 
remembered, set out to make a fortune, 
and when he had made it he retired to de- 
vote himself to public service. Stelzle 
might also have made a fortune, for most 
assuredly he had the ability. 
chose to do as much good as he could as 
he went along instead of postponing his 
public service until after his fortune was 
amassed. Comparisons are proverbially 
odious, but if the accomplishments of the 
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two men were to be balanced in some 
delicately sensitive scale I think Stelzle 
might come off rather well. 
* * 
American Labor and American 
Democracy 
By William English Walling. Harper and 

Brothers. $3.00. 

This is an excellent book for any one 
who wishes to understand the policy and 
program of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is a good book for the conserva- 
tive who looks askance at the Federation, 
and it is a good book for the liberal who 
regards organized labor in America as 
hopelessly timid and unidealistic. Mr. 
Walling describes at some length the 
political methods of the Federation, and 
maintains that the Federation’s policy of 
rewarding friends and punishing enemies 
offers a better means for achieving social 
reform than would result from the forma- 
tion of a separate labor party such as that 
which exists in England. He shows the 
advantages of the system as it has worked 
in combination with the introduction of 
the direct primary and the innovation of 
the Congressional bloc. It is his claim that 
this policy has resulted in a considerable 
body of desirable humanitarian legislation. 

The second part of the book is concerned 
more directly with industrial problems. 
Mr. Walling discusses labor banks, com- 
pany unions, and various proposals for 
industrial democracy. He denies the as- 
sertions of Prof. T. N. Carver that labor 
is becoming capitalistic, and outlines the 
issues on which organized labor is fighting 
organized capital. He discusses and re- 
jects proposals for state socialism, though 
he argues for government ownership of 
various public utilities. He advocates 
control of industry by the actual partici- 
pants, both managers and laborers, and 
argues against financial control. Though 
bitterly attacking bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, he declares that the government 
must provide enough supervision to pro- 
tect the interests of producers and con- 
sumers alike. 


* * 


Co-operative Democracy 


By James Peter Warbasse. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 
To Mr. Warbasse the co-operative 


movement is more than an economic 
device; it is the straight and narrow path 
to social justice and peace. By this I do 
not mean that he regards co-operation 
as a panacea, for he is too sane to put 
much faith in cure-alls. But he does be- 
lieve that the organization of consumers’ 
co-operatives will have far-reaching and 
beneficial results. 

After briefly tracing the history of the 
co-operative movement and describing 
its progress in various countries, he 
plunges into his interpretation of the 
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movement’s significance. He argues, in 
the first place, that revolution and in- 
dustrial strife can not introduce peace. 
The co-operative movement, on the other 
hand, begins on a small scale with the 
method and spirit which it hopes to 
achieve in the social and industrial order 
as a whole. The co-operative movement, 
furthermore, offers progressive relief from 
an acquisitive society at the same time 
that it substitutes truly democratic con- 
trol for the bureaucracy of Socialism. 
Co-operation, Mr. Warbasse believes, is 
better than Socialism both in its methods 
and in its aims. 

“Co-operative Democracy” was first 
published in 1928, and this is a second 
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and completely revised edition. Though 
the co-operative movement is astound- 
ingly large in the United States, it has 
really never made any considerable dent 
on our industrial system. We have been 
too individualistic, too deeply imbued 
with the pioneer spirit, to take the pains 
to organize as consumers. In the future 
the situation may be different. At least 
it can do no harm for us to understand 
what the co-operative movement is and 
what are its possibilities according to its 
leading exponent in this country. Mr. 
Warbasse is eloquent as well as informed, 
and his book makes us feel that we have 
been neglecting one of the most important 
of the “‘proposed roads to freedom.”’ 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM MRS. ROWE 


Here is a letter from Mrs. Rowe to the 
Rhode Island ladies, but so interesting it 
would not be fair to keep it just for the 
ladies of Rhode Island: 


Ladies of the Rhode Island W. U. M. A. 


My dear Friends: 

I pick up my pen with a prayer in my 
heart—“Oh, that I can share with you 
the experience that came to me yesterday.” 

Did any of you read my article published 
in a Bulletin last winter called ‘“What 
would you have done?” It was my appeal 
for a new fund to support a little girl 
whose father had lost both his feet, little 
Utako Takehara. Before any response 
to that appeal could reach us, a fund un- 
expectedly opened up and I gave Utako 
san to my home church, St. Paul’s on the 
Midway Chicago, and before the response 
came I had already taken in another 
very worthy and desirable girl, Yukiko 
Yamanoi. When Washington, D. C., 
said they would support a girl, they ac- 
cepted Yukiko san as their daughter. 

Thus Utako san has been in the Home 
nearly a year and is proving a very satis- 
factory girl. 

Last week I had a call from the Japanese 
teacher who first brought me Utako san’s 
application. Last summer she was sent 
to America by the Tokyo Board of Educa- 
tion to study our schools, and I have not 
seen her since until now. She is a remark- 
ably bright, companionable little lady, an 
earnest Christian. JI asked whether she 
thought I would be welcome if I went to 
eall at Utako san’s home. I have had 
Mrs. Takehara here, so I know the girl’s 
mother, but I had never called at the 
home, being held back by the feeling that 
they would rather I should not go, es- 
pecially since they have moved into “a 
very poor and dirty house,’’ as the mother 
told me. But this teacher assured me 
they would be glad to have me, and offered 
to go with me, so we went yesterday. Oh, 
my dears! The house was ‘very poor,” 


a little two room place fronting on a 
street about feet five wide, but neat as 
wax. The little boy, ten years old, was 
sick with a hard cold, and I saw the bed 
clothes, a very good test of Japanese 
housekeeping, were neat and clean as 
possible, his little school suit was hung 
up on a coat hanger, and a glimpse into 
the little kitchen showed shiny copper 
and scrubbed-white wooden utensils all 
neatly hung in rows. Japanese people 
are the cleanest in the world, personally, 
but their kitchens are seldom attractive. 
I was as welcome as though received in a 
home of great wealth, and the tea and very 
simple cakes, or crackers, rather, were 
offered without any embarrassing apolo- 
gies for their simplicity, and with no refer- 
ence to the reason they could not offer me 
an elaborate repast. That was one reason 
I had hesitated to go, fearing they might 
spend the family funds sufficient for sev- 
eral days, just to treat their guest properly. 
I was much impressed with their good 
sense in not doing this. 

And the father! They called him home 
from a neighbor’s shop where he is earn- 
ing a very, very little as a tailor. They 
have very little work in this poor little 
shop, but give him work whenever they 
can. And he stumped painfully in on 
those poor legs, both amputated to the 
knees, and greeted me with the manners 
of a prince, and in such a cordial way that 
I felt no embarrassment and almost for- 
got my pity in the pleasure of meeting a 
man with such a face. Refined, kind, 
intellectual, it was, with terrible lines of 
suffering cut deep, but a face one would 


* instantly like and trust. His gratitude for 


my “trouble in calling on him in such a 
poor place”’ was genuine, not just the mur- 
mured phrases of politeness, and I could 
see that the teacher was a not infrequent 
guest though she had never been to this 
house. He told me frankly about his ac- 
cident and the subsequent amputations, 
but with no effort to elicit my sympathy. 
Just the saving of his life has been their 
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reward for all their privation, and he 
speaks with such deep gratitude of the 
help of his relatives, all poorer than him- 
self, at the first. 

And then we talked of the children. 
Utako san’s next little sister, thirteen (in 
Japanese count really about twelve), who 
will graduate from a government school 
(free) in March, but who can not go on to 
high school, because they can not pay 
for their tuition and books and carfare. 
(It is a custom in Blackmer Home not to 
take two sisters at thé same time.) The 
father and mother were more grieved about 
the disappointment of little Toshiko san 
than over their own sad plight, and they 
told us their grief, not to gain sympathy, 
not hoping for any relief, asking nothing, 
simply telling their sorrow to sympathiz- 
ing friends. 

I tell you, Mrs. Rowe did some quick 
arithmetic, and all of a sudden it flashed 
into my head—no, not my head, my heart 
—Rhode Island! The Rhode Island ladies 
are among the most interested, the most 
loyal supporters of our work, and their 
girl is only half a girl, for Setsuko Uda pays 
her own school expenses, receiving only 
her board from your fund. Now here is 
the other half of a girl for you. Ten yen a 
month, five American dollars a month, 
will pay her tuition, carfare and school 
supplies, and we can find her books here 
in the house if she enters the same high 
school as her sister and Setsuko san! She 
lives at home, but will attend Matsu’s 
Sunday school class and Mrs. Ito’s newly 
started church service in Dojin House on 
Sunday mornings. 

As I made my offer clear to these troubled 
parents the mother hid her face in her 
kimono sleeve and did not speak, the 
tears ran down the father’s cheeks un- 
heeded, and he said, ““You make me be- 
lieve in the Christian God who teaches 
such kindness.”’ I asked him what he 
knew or, rather, how he knew about the 
God of the Christians, and he told me he 
had been reading the Bible since Utako 
san had been in Blackmer Home, she had 
talked about God while she was at home, 
and he knew that this teacher had first 
thought of helping them because she was 
a Christian. 

I have no fear that you will not approve 
my action in giving you this new interest 
in life, this other dear, deserving little 
daughter. I start for America on May 28, 
going via India, Suez and Italy, and may 
possibly see some of you in October. 
Then I can tell you more about your little 
Blackmer Home girls. Letters mailed to 
me before May 1 will reach me here. 

Have I conveyed some of my joy, my 
thankfulness, to you in this letter? Are 
you also thrilled with the happiness of 
doing for this,-one of Christ’s little ones? 
Let us give him our thanks together, you 
and I. 

Alice G. Rowe. 


Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 26. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

March 13-March 19. Attleboro, Mass., 

Nashua, N. H., Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

March 13-March 19. 
Dr. Huntley: 

March 138-March 19. Plymouth, Mass., 


Salem, Mass., Lawrence, Mass. 
* * 


Headquarters. 


A CALL-DOWN 


The General Sunday School Association: 

I am enclosing my check a trifle larger 
than last year. I approve of the work the 
Association is doing. Our Sunday school 
uses the slogans and the children seem 
interested. The help which Miss Slaugh- 
ter gave in regard to a Christmas cele- 
bration was gratefully received by me 
and our program went off perfectly. 

Now for a ecall-down! In the January 
Progress you say, “These really are large 
sums.” I have attended Universalist 
churches most Sundays for forty years 
and so far as I can recall no minister ever 
suggested what the Baptist minister of 
this town put in hs ch-rch notice in the 
Daily Times last week, that folk should 
give one-seventh of their time and one- 
tenth of their income to God. Only at 
Y. P. C. U. meetings have I ever heard 
the giving of one-tenth proposed. I have 
always followed that plan, and if our 
parish did likewise we would not merely 
exist but be really alive. 

hes Vibe OG. 


P. S. The above growl was not entirely 
for you, but I do hope the new crop of 
ministers will not be afraid to expect great 
things. 


* * 


MAKING COLOR HELP 


The psychology of color and of interior 
decorating will play a prominent part in 
the church school of the new edifice now 
under construction for the Wesley Metho- 
dist Church of Worcester, Mass. 

The Cradle Roll and the Beginners’ 
Department will meet in a room tinted 
in cream colored ivory with rose colored 
window hangings. The rooms for inter- 
mediate pupils and for young men’s and 
women’s classes will be arranged and 
decorated like miniature churches, with 
altars and stained glass windows. 

Furnishings will be chosen with an eye 
to comfort in order that the pupils may be 
induced to concentrate on their studies. 
Chairs and tables of varying sizes will be 
provided to fit large and small children. 
In one room there will be cribs for babies 
whose parents attend church services. 

The sessions of the church school will 
be considerably longer than the customary 
one-hour Sunday school period. They will 
be sub-divided into 40-minute periods of 
study, worship and recitation. 
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THE CONVENTION AT HART- 
FORD 


* 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* The dates are Oct. 14 to Oct. 18. * 
* March is not too early to begin * 
* plans for attendance. s 
ha The occasional sermon will be * 
* preached on Sunday, Oct. 16, by * 
"> Revie taro.d) Marshall Ds Danae 
* Manager of the Universalist Pub- * 
* lishing House. % 
= The final address will be delivered * 
* on Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, by * 
* Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., * 
* President of the General Conven- * 
* tion. ; * 
4 There will be institutes, depart- * 
* mental conferences and platform * 
* meetings, giving inspiration and * 
* instruction to every attendant. oe 
ze Both location and circumstances * 
* lead us to expect ‘the largest con- * 
* vention in our history. % 
ie We confidently expect it to be * 
* in all ways the best. 
* * 
* * 
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WHY A NEW STANDARDS PLAN 
IV. Material and Method of the 
New Plan 

1. A score card covering a thousand 
points. 

2. An instruction sheet telling how to 
use the score card. 

3. An Improvement Blank on which a 
school may lay out its choice of places for 
improvement and measure its success in 
attaining them. 

4. A blank for the individual teacher to 
score himself in relation to the Standard 
Tra ning Course. 

The person receiving this material 
should first read it until he understands it. 
He should then call a meeting of in- 
terested workers for a detailed discussion 
of the school’s score. Each teacher should 
score himself on the blank prepared for 
that purpose. A discussion should follow 
of possible places of improvement, and 
the blank for that purpose should be filled 
out. A time should be set for the attain- 
ing of these chosen goals—three months, 
six months, or even longer. At the end 
of that time, a meeting of the same workers 
should be held to measure progress. 


The value of this seemingly long process _ 


is in the clearer understanding by the 
workers of what a modern church school 
may do, and of how far from the goal our 
own school is. It is not expected that any 
school will be able to score a thousand 
points. When fifty per cent of our schools 
can score seventy-five per cent, the stand- 
ard ought to be raised. 

Schools desiring recognition of their at- 
tainments must report to Headquarters 


according to the plan described in the 
material. This recognition will take the 
form of publicity in Search Lights and at 
Convention, and of commendation ad- 
dressed to the school. But our workers 
are urged to remember that self-measure- 
ment is of far more value than honors 
based on comparisons that may often be 
unfair. 

Workers desiring to experiment with 
this material may receive it on applica- 


tion. 
* * 


BETTER TREATMENT FOR SEXTONS 


Instead of treating the sexton of a 
church as a servant church members 
should take him in and make him feel 
that he is a part of the church body, 
Arthur B. Merritt of the Pilgrim Sunday 
School in Dorchester, advised the attend- 
ants at a recent conference. 

“Do not forget that the sexton of your 
church should be an officer, with all the 
dignity that office holds,” he said. “If 
there is any one in the church who has a 
thankless job, it is surely the sexton— 
criticized, buffeted about, working long 
hours and usually on small pay. Just try 
out my idea of interesting your sexton 
in your Sunday school, paying his tuition 
at the local school of religious education, 
and then give him a first-class vacation by 
sending him to one of the summer schools 
for a ten-days vacation. When your sexton 
is an active officer of your Sunday school 
you will be surprised to see how much he 


can do for you.” 
* * 


FACTS AND. FOLKS 


The school at New Haven, Conn., is 
seeking facts. Every member receives a 
quest onnaire covering a dozen important 
facts about himself and his family. Re- 
sults: closer acquaintance, increased at- 
tendance, greater interest in lessons, gen- 
eral gain. We can supply samples. 


The basketball team from the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, is tied for 
first place in the city league. It is com- 
posed of members from Mr. Leining’s class 
of young men known as “The Panadel- 
phics.”” What do you think of that name? 
It means “all brothers,”’ and has a good 
Un versalist ring. 


Miss Eunice 8. Whidden, director of re- 
ligious education at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, is doing 
effective work in a difficult field. New 
members are being added to the roll and 
the outlook is encouraging. The boys’ 
club has secured additional equipment for 
the gymnasium. The girls presented the 
story of the wise and foolish virgins at a 
valentine party for their mothers and also 
at church school the following Sunday, 
winning high praise from Dr. Hall. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, recently of the 
Second Universalist Church, Springfield, 
Mass., began his pastorate with the Uni- 
tarian church, Trenton, N. J., March 6. 


Prof. Arthur Rudman of Springfield 
College has been engaged by the trustees 
of the Second Universalist Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., as regular supply preacher 
up to the summer vacation in July. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, Mass., 
spoke before the Lynn Church School 
Association, Friday evening, March 4, 
on “Five Years in Japan.” 


Rev. Charles F. Patterson of Arlington, 
Mass., has by illness been unable to take 
care of his pulpit for two Sundays. Dr. 
Lowe supplied on Feb. 27 and Dr. Mar- 
shall on March 6. 


At the request of his people Dr. Leigh- 
ton of the First Church, Somerville, Mass., 


is again this year preaching a series of, 


Lenten sermons. The general subject is 
“Going with Jesus All the Way.” 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., has announced Dr. Joseph Klausner 
of Jerusalem for three addresses, Prof. 
T. R. Glover of England for two addresses, 
and Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas of Akron, 
Ohio, for two addresses during Lent. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., who is 
spending the winter at Sebring, Fla., as- 
sisted at the dedicatory services in Tarpon 
Springs in the morning, on Feb. 20, and 
preached at Lakeland that night. Dr. 
and Mrs. Rice will start north about April 
1, spending a week in Washington and 
arr ving in Springfield about April 10. 


Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, L. H. 
D., of Joliet, Ill., has taken “Six Signif- 
icant Books” as the subject of six Lenten 
sermons. The books are: ‘This Believing 
World,” “The Christ of the Indian Road,” 
“The Book Nobody Knows,” “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings,” “The Story 
of Philosophy,” “Jesus, Man of Genius.” 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem spoke to 
a large congregation in the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, Salem, March 6, 
on the subject of church unity, and later 
on the same subject in the Unitarian 
church in Beverly. His Salem address 
was reported practically in full in the 
Salem News. 


Rev. Fred Atkins Moore, executive 
director of the Chicago Forum Council, 
has been appointed Civic Secretary of the 
City Club. He will have charge of the 
work of the club in the field of its civic 
committees, its forum, and membership 
extension. In addition he will continue 
to direct the Chicago Forum Council. 
The Club Bulletin, in announcing the 
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appointment, speaks of Mr. Moore as 
“a man of fine spirit, tactful, capable and 
untiring in work.” 


Illinois 


Joliet.—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
pastor. Our congregations have been ex- 
ceptionally large since Christmas Many 
come in who first heard our serv’ces over 
the radio. We hear occasionally from 
others who “‘listen in.” On Boy Scout 
Sunday our Scout Troop were in church 
in uniform and gave the Scout oath and 
laws. On Wash ngton’s Birthday, under 
the direction of the Men’s Club the an- 
nual Washington banquet was served. 
The tables and room were beautifully dec- 
orated. Souvenir menus gave colonial 
names to all the articles of food. Dr. 
Carpenter, of Peoria, gave an inspiring 
address on “‘We, the People.”’ The Y. P. 
C. U. recently presented two one-act 
plays very successfully. The Ladies’ Aid 
has been dong Red Cross sewing. Re- 
cent y they sent a box of books to the 
Good-Will Library and are now collect- 
ing chidren’s clothing to send to Miss 
Powell at. Sunburst, N. C. Twenty-one 
of our church school teachers and workers 
have recently completed six weeks’ courses 
in the Jo et School of Religious Educa- 
tion. Plans are now under way for the 
Easter pageant. 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Mr. Case’s sermons in February 
were entitled ‘‘Retribution for Sin,” 
“Science versus Religion,” “Blessings of 
Sorrow,” and “Joy n Worship.” He also 
talked to the Sunday school on “Loyalty” 
and “Church History,” and Miss Inez 
Webster, recently returned from Armenia, 
where she has been in charge of the largest 
orphanage in the world, containing 6,000 
children, gave an interesting talk on the 
“Children of the Near East” and a vivid 
description of the recent earthquake. The 
double quartet composed of Marion Poor, 
Violet Berry, Louise Crissey, Harriet 
Glickson, and Philip Rischel, Charles 
Morton, Frank Krase and Charles Lory, 
adds greatly to the church services. A 
new class for young married people has 
been organized. They will study Cope’s 
“Religious Educat.on in the Home.” 
They are to have a new teacher each 
month, Mrs. Crissey being the first. Prof. 
L. B. Murdock teaches the adult class. 
Rev. L. J. Case teaches the college class. 
Dorothy Tilden is superintendent of the 
Sunday school and Mrs. W. W. Hiatt 
superintendent of the Primary Depart- 
ment. Miss Elva Tucker, superintendent 
of missionary education, gave an interest- 
ing talk about the Universalist miss ons 
in Suffolk, Va. The Boy Scouts are 
doing an important work under the lead- 
ership of Edwin Nash. The Y. P.C U. 


enjoyed a “Pounce Party” in February, 
and the Otyokwa Camp Fire Girls had a 
mothers’ and daughters’ banquet, the 
dinner being prepared by the girls On 
Washington’s Birthday they hiked to 
Gunn’s woods, and each Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon they entertain the 
children at the Day Nursery. The fathers 
and sons’ banquet was held on St. Valen- 
tine’s day and was a big success. The 
Woman’s League had charge of the church 
recreation day. The program began with 
a children’s party in the afternoon; at 
6 o’clock a teachers’ meeting and supper 
and book review, and in the evening a 
program was enjoyed. The M ssionary 
Society met at the home of Mrs. F. S. 
Bartlett. The topic from the study book 
was the “Negro Race.’ Mrs. Townsend 
led the discussion and gave an interesting 
paper starting before the Civil War and 
leading up to the present time. Miss 
Louise Crissey sang several negro spirit- 
uals. Mrs. Alice Bartlett Bruner of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., was the guest of honor. Re- 
freshments were served. The late Frank 
Hough of Woodhull, Ill., willed $10,000 
to the church. ; 


Massachusetts 


Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Nob!e, pas- 
tor. The average attendance at Sunday 
services for February shows an increase 
over that of January of 74 per cent. 
Nearly five hundred people attended the 
various services on Sunday, Feb. 27. An 
interesting feature of the -'service was 
the presentation of the plan for paying 
off the church debt at the rate of 
$500 per year. In spite of the fact that 
the annual canvass had hardly been 
completed, the amount ca led for was over- 
subscribed in less than five minutes. The 
class for confirmation at Easter time met 
on Wednesday evening for the first time. 
This class is comprised of more than 
twenty people, nearly all of whom will be 
received into the church at Easter time. 
The Men’s Club entertained the ladies 
of the parish on Monday evening, Feb. 28. 
A fine supper, a talk on ‘‘Education,” a 
snappy program of song and repartee, 
made the evening one of en oyment. 

Malden.—Rev. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
Mr. Cowing’s Lenten sermons are upon 
the general theme, “Is Our Faith Ade- 
quate for To-day?” The topics are 
“Does Our Faith Satisfy Reason?” “Is 
Our Faith Based on Real Fundamentals?” 
“Can Our Faith Be a Basis of Christian 
Unity?” “Does Our Faith Inspire Hope?” 
“Can Our Faith Build a Better World?” 
“Ts Our Faith Worthy of Loyal Support?” 
and ‘Faith in the Eternal,’ on Easter. 
On Feb. 14, Mr. Leining, the new minister 
at Melrose, was the speaker at our parish 
supper, on “The Mexican Situation.” 
The U. C. Dramatie Club, which has pre- 


-sented its first play twice already, is en- 


gaged to present it at the Fulton Heights 
Community Church, Medford. “It Hap- 
pened in June” is the title of the play. 
The annual parish meeting is to come on 
Monday evening, March 14. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
The little bulletin which comes out from 
this church each month, known as “The 
222,” carries for March abundant evidence 
of a wide-awake organization. The com- 
edy, “‘Sunshine,” was put on at Marshall 
Hall on March 4 and 5. During March 
Mr. Leining is continuing his informing 
travel lectures. These are finely illus- 
trated by pictures taken by the speaker. 
The average attendance of the young men 
in Victor Friend’s famous class in the 
church school is thirty-five. 


Everett.—Rev. U. 8. Milburn, pastor. 
Upon a recent Sunday Dr. Huntley gave a 
vital message to our people upon “Boys 
Will Be—Men.” The offering for church 
school work that day amounted to over 
$68. We hope to raise that to $100. The 
Women’s Circle have paid the state church 
quota, amounting to $126. They have 
given the church school $50, and have 
another $50 for it, besides purchasing new 
dishes, gas plate and kitchen equipment. 
Mr. Milburn has recently presented his 
illustrated lecture on “Bonnie Scotland’ 
in Chelsea and at the Franklin Square 
House, Boston. 

Lowell, Grace.—:Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Mr: Smith is preaching through Lent 
a group of sermons on “Main Questions in 
Religion.”” On Membership Day, the 
secretary-treasurer of the General Y. P. 
C. U., Albert Day of Lawrence, gave an 
address on what the Y. P. C. U. means to 
the church and what it is doing for the 
youth of to-day. Mr. Smith is president 
of the Ministers’ Association of Lowell. 
Under this Association a series of noon- 
day religious services are being held in 
Keith’s Theater. At the initial meeting, 
when it was predicted that perhaps 250 
might be present, there were over 800. 
Twenty ministers were on the platform. 
This series of services is largely the re- 
sult of the efforts of Dr. Case, the minis- 
ter of our First Church. There is great 
enthusiasm over this united effort and be- 
fore Lent is over it is predicted that 1000 
will be in attendance. The annual coffee 
party was held on Thursday, March 3. 
The supper was followed by the one-act 
play, ‘““The Florist Shop.” 

Winter Hill—Rev. Katharine B. Ball, 
pastor. We now have, in connection with 
our church school, a church school coun- 
cil. Meetings are held once each month, 
preceded by a supper. At the beginning 
of our church school year we purchased 
fifty copies of the new hymnal “Work and 
Worship.” Our Mission Circle has been 
studying a book on Mohammedanism 
during the winter. During Lent we will 
take up the book ‘Our Templed Hills.’ 
Mrs. Ball has been conducting a Bible 
Class especially for the teachers, but all 
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other interested folks have been wel- 
comed. A great deal of interest has been 
manifested in these meetings, and they 
have been well attended. ‘‘The Peabody 
Pew”’ was recently given to a large audi- 
ence. The affair was a decided social and 
financial success. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 6, Mrs. Ball gave an address at the 
Home for the Aged in Somerville. A 
group of the young people accompanied 
her and assisted in the service. Miss 
Barbara Sawyer rendered violin selections. 
Mrs. Ball also had a part in the Day of 
Prayer services. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., acting pastor. Mr. B. E. Hallett, 
organist at the church, says “the old 
church is booming.” Over one hundred 
were present at one of our recent concerts. 
On the Sunday nearest to Lincoln’s birth- 
day, the church was crowded at Dr. Mor- 
rison’s service. A six piece orchestra 
assisted in the musical program. It is 
planned that regular preaching services 
shall be held on both Palm Sunday and 
Easter. The Chatham church expects to 
resume services in connection with Yar- 
mouth about April 1. 


Chelsea.— Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The lecture on Scotland by Rev. U. S. 
Milburn of Everett brought this church 
$99.50. The minister filled it out to an 
even $100, and thanks the parish and Mr. 
Milburn for this fine sum, with which a 
lantern is to be purchased. The annual 
supper and meeting were held Thursday 
evening, March 38. The special guests 
were the mayor, Mr. Whalen, the su- 
perintendent of schools, Mr. Francis, and 
the Rev. A. J. Torsleff of South Acton. 
Four from this church attended the state- 
wide annual Laymen’s Banquet in Boston, 
Feb. 25. 


North Attleboro.— Rev. Charles A. 
Haney, pastor. At the annual parish 
meeting, attended by nearly 100 enthusias- 
tic parishioners, the past year was de- 
clared the most successful year of our 
history. The collector’s report showed 
that the number of contributors who 
give by other methods than the weekly 
envelope system has nearly tripled, while 
the weekly offering accounts have jumped 
from seventy-five to 220 within the past 
two years. The chairman of the standing 
committee brought out the fact that dur- 
ing the past year it has been necessary to 
have special collection plates made be- 
cause the ordinary plates are not large 
enough to hold the offerings. All of the 
societies of the church have doubled or 
tripled activities, membership, and re- 
sults. Several new organizations have 
been formed, and congregations have 
steadily increased. A vested choir of 
about forty voices provides regular Sun- 
day music. The provision of a full time 
director of religious education, Miss 
Eeanor Prescott, and a secretary for the 
pastor, Miss Rachel Ballou, have made it 
possible to greatly increase church ac- 
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tivities. It has been found necessary to 
employ a full time resident superintendent 
for the management of the church plant, 
as some kind of activity is going on in the 
church every day of the week. It is an- 
ticipated that the coming year will bring 
forth even greater things. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rey. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
During January and February the pastor 
preached a series of sermons from the 
general theme, “Sermons Out of the 
Mouths of My People.” Feb. 20, the 
Masons attended this church in a body. 
The churches of the city have been holding 
a series of Conferences on Religious Edu- 
cation during the past two months, which 
have been very profitable for those at- 
tending. Our every member canvass was 
held Feb. 6, with gratifying results. Feb. 
1 the Ladies’ Howard Circle held a party 
at the parsonage. Feb. 9, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain addressed the Universalist Mothers’ 
Club) The Young People’s Christian 
Union conducted the vesper service at the 
Y. W. C. A. recently. They also were 
guests of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist church on Jan. 30. During 
Lent, this church will join in a series of 
union services, Sunday evenings, with the 
other Protestant churches. Among the 
preachers are Dr. Lowe, Dr. Forkell and 
Mr. Richard Billings, of our own faith. 
Feb. 20 the Y. P. C. U. had the Manchester 
Union as their guests. 


New York 


Whitesville—Rev. R. 8S. Kellerman, 
pastor. Our church has been greatly af- 
flicted this winter by the death of several 
of ourmembers. Mr. Harvey S. Richmond, 
the chairman of our trustees for many 
years, died suddenly in February, in his 
fiftieth year. He was a life-long Univer- 
salist, a merchant of our city for a score 
of years, and a man of substance and in- 
fluence. Mr. G. Ellis Day, a man of 
splendid character, a useful citizen, and 
the treasurer of our church, died in No- 
vember. He was devoted to the church 
and attended the services as long as he 
had strength to do so. Beside these two 
active men there have died Mrs. Marietta 
Spicer, eighty-five, and Mr. Jesse Perry, 
eighty-nine. For a long time they were 
unable to attend church, but they had 
been active and devoted attendants and 
workers. Another death was that of Mrs, 
Arthur Wilson, sixty-six. 


Ohio 

Kent.— Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. The pastor has been invited to 
join the local Chamber of Commerce, 
and has accepted. He has organized an 
orchestra of five for occasional use at the 
luncheon meetings of the Kiwanis Club, of 
which he is a member. Arrangements are 
being made to use this orchestra for the 
church services in the near future. A 
social gathering of members of the church 
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at the home of one of our loyal families 
on Feb. 15, resulted in the organization 
of a choir, consisting at the present time 
of twelve men and women. Several re- 
hearsals have taken place, and the choir 


sang for the first time during the services 


on Sunday, March 6. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Our new balopticon, presented to 
the church by Mr. Richard Billings, was 
used the first time Sunday evening, Feb. 
27, when the minister gave an illustrated 
talk on “My Voyage to the Orient.” A 
series of Sunday evening union services 
has been arranged for Lent, the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Christian and Uni- 
versalist churches uniting for this pur- 
pose. The Men’s C ub has just ended a 
year’s successful meetings and starts out 
on another year with enthusiasm. We 
have sixty-five men connected with the 
club, which is open to all men in the town, 
and it is confidently expected that the 
number will soon be increased to a hun- 
dred. The pastor had his annual vaca- 
tion in January, the pulpit being supplied 
two Sundays by Mr. Billings, and one 
Sunday by Rev. Harry F. Shook, whose 
place was taken that day by Mr. Bill- 
ings. The church is not closed in the 
summer, Woodstock being a summer re- 
sort. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 322) 

to the other children at the school. “I 
sold them for one cent apiece,” he said, 
“and two cents apiece, and then when I 
noticed that the demand for my candies 
was greater than the supply I raised the 
price to three cents.’’ This went on for 
three and a half years, and after that 
time he found he had enough money to 
go to America. 

He arrived in New York with only five 
dollars and without any hat, the latter 
omission being due to the fact that a 
fellow passenger had persuaded him that 
it was an unethical act to arrive in New 
York in October with a straw hat on, so 
he had thrown it overboard. He got a job 
as general utility man in a boarding 
school in Dobbs Ferry, where one. of his 
jobs was to shovel snow. “Imagine an 
African used to living ten degrees above 
the equator,’ said Mr. Duncan, “in a 
position where he has to come in personal 
contact with snow!” The first morning 
he came down stairs and looked out on 
a white landscape he went back upstairs 
faster than he had come down, and was 
found in bed two hours later with all his 
clothes on and all the bedding he could 
find piled on top of him. 

The next spring he passed the college 
entrance board examinations, and entered 
Columbia in the fall. After a year there 
he decided it was too big a place and 
transferred to Wesleyan, where he grad- 
uated after three years. He had made up 
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his mind not to go home, however, until 
he had learned how to build good roads 
and construct houses, so some one advised 
him to go to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. ‘‘They told me,” he said, 
“that I would need two things there, 
brains and a thousand dollars. I knew I 
didn’t have the first, and all I could scrape 
together of the second was $26.50, but I 
went.” 

In another year, Mr. Duncan explained, 
he expected to complete his course and re- 
turn to Liberia, where he hoped to be 
able to do something worth while. 

There were many questions after Mr. 
Duncan had finished speaking. Some one 
asked what pressure was brought to bear 
upon the village farmers and artisans to 
force them to work, and Mr. Duncan ex- 
plained that it was merely a question of 
being ostracized by the community if they 
didn’t. The same treatment was accorded 
neighbors who didn’t return what they 
borrowed. It is sufficient punishment. 

Mr. Duncan explained at some length 
the difficulties Liberia had experienced in 
keeping her territory intact, with British 


‘Sierra Leone on one side and the French 


Ivory Coast on the other, each continually 
nipping off little bits. Liberia is now 
one-third less in extent than it was to be- 
gin with. Before the war they had cul- 
tivated trade relations with Germany in 
order to enlist her protection against the 
aggressions of England and France, but 
since the war they had been hard put to 
it. Recently they had seized with eager- 
ness upon the overtures of the Firestone 
interests in the United States for terri- 
tory for rubber plantations, and the en- 
terprise seemed to be coming along suc- 
cessfully. At any rate an aggressive move 
on the part of France has been stopped by 
a rebuke from the United States since 
this arrangement, and the Liberians feel 
that they have won the protection of a 
stronger power. 

A great deal of enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation was expressed by those present 
for the enjoyment and interest Mr. Dun- 
can had afforded them. Many were glad 
to learn that he had an illustrated lecture 
on Liberia and could be obtained for club 
meetings. Any one interested may ad- 
dress communication to Mr. Henry B. 
Duncan, 106 Amory Street, Cambridge. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Eastern State Banquet and Dance, Massachu- 
setts Y. P. C. U. Brookline, Mass., March 19. 

Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 

Public Meeting W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
Lawrence, April 7. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 
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Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, IIl., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Murray Grove, N. J., Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 
Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 
Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schooh 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn, 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. e- 
eae 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
we 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill. ; 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E, B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p.m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or= 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brie? 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

* % 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Congress Sq. 
Church, Portland, Me., on Monday, March 21, 1927, 
at 1.30 o’clock, p. m., for the examination of Mrs, 
Josephine B. Folsom, “‘as to her fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
“9 
PUBLIC SERVICE INSTITUTE 

The meetings planned for under the joint auspices 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Massachusetts Civie League, March 16, 17, 18, 
will be of interest to all who are working for a better 
social order. 

Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, president of M. I. T., 
will preside at the opening dianer at the Hotel 
Somerset on March 16, when Dr. Charles A. Beard 
of New York and other eminent speakers will dis- 
cuss the “Social Significance of the Public Service.” 
Ono Thursday and Friday mornings, there will be 
Round Tables on Street Cleaning, Disposal of 
Community Waste, Prevention of Disease, Child 
Hygiene, Treatment of the Criminal, Public Purchas- 
ing, and the Civil Service. 

“Traffic Regulation” is the topie of the luncheon 


“on Thursday, and “Classification of Positions” on 
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Friday. There will be two general meetings on Thurs- 
day, one in the afternoon on “The University and 
the Public Service,’’ and one in the evening on ‘“The 
Taxpayer and the Public Service.’”’ On Friday 
afternoon there will be a reception at Technology 
and an opportunity to inspect the Institute in action. 

The registration fee for the entire Institute is 
$2. Tickets for the dinner are $3, and for each 
luncheon $1. A complete program and enrollment 
blank will be sent on request. All communications 
should be addressed to the Massachusetts Civic 


League, 3 Joy St., Boston. 
+ * 


LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Speakers 


14. Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Moderator, 
United Church of Canada. 

15. Rev. E. E. Thompson, Massachusetts Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cambridge. 

16. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, D. D., First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Dorchester. 

17. Rev. Barrett P. Tyler, All Saints Church 
(Episcopal), Brookline. 

18. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Boston. 

21. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

22 and 23. Rev. W. Harry Freda, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

24. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D., Second 
Church (Unitarian), Boston. 

25. Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D. D., First Congre- 
gational Church, Newton. 

28. Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
ical Lutheran Church, Buffalo. 

29. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old South Church 
(Congregational), Boston. 

30. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

31. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 

April 1. Rev. Carroll Perry, The Ascension 
(Episcopal), Ipswich. 

4, Rey. Richard Roberts, D. D., American Pres- 
byterian Church, Montreal. 

5. Rev. William R. Leslie, St. Mark’s Methodist 
‘Church, Brookline. 

6. Rev. Henry McF.-B. Ogilby, Church of Our 
Saviour, Brookline. 

7. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Crane Divinity 
School (Tufts). 

8. Rev. Frank M. Taylor, St. John’s M. E. Church, 
‘Watertown. 

11. Rev. Henry S. Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 

12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
Moderator National: Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

13. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.30-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 
Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 

oa 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The regular meeting wiil be held on Wednesday 
evening, March 16, at West Somerville. Directors’ 
meeting, 5.45p.m. Supper, 6.45. Evening program, 
TAD5. 

Mrs. Margaret Eggleston Owen will speak in the 
evening on “The Teacher’s Need of Story Telling.” 
Mrs. Owen taught Story Telling at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

If you plan to attend supper, kindly notify your 
Director by Sunday, March 13. 


Evangel- 
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To reach the church: Take a Clarendon Hill car 
from Lechmere Square, or a Highland Avenue car 
from Sullivan Square. Allow twenty minutes from 
either station. Leave car at Davis Square. Church 
is on College Avenue just outside of square. 

x x 
RHODE ISLAND W. U. M. A. 


A mid-year meeting of the Rhode Island Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association will be held 
March 16 at 8 p. m. at the First Universalist Church, 
Providence. 

This is a joint meeting with the Clara Barton 
Guilds of the state, and all members and friends of 
both organizations are most cordially invited to 
attend. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
0s 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Ordination of Donald K. Evans authorized. 
Rev. George F. Fortier appointed to confer fellow— 
ship. . 

Rev. William Forkell admitted to full fellowship. 
George F. Fortier, Secretary. 
ee 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


March 14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D. 

March 21. Rev. W. R. Leslie. 

March 28. Rev. G. Lawrence Parker. 

April 4. Rev. John H. Quint, D. D. 

April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 

April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 

April 25. Rev. Earl E. Harper. 


Obituary 


Miss Emma Jameson 


Miss Emma Jameson died Feb. 26, 1927, at her 
home in Medford, Mass. She was president of 
the Mission Circle, which office she had held for 
nearly six years, a teacher in the Sunday school, 
secretary of the Sunday School Association, and 
active in all branches of the church work. 

She was of a quiet, unassuming nature, but made 
many warm friends, and she will be greatly missed 
in the church, 

She leaves one sister, Miss Janet Jameson, a 
teacher in Boston, who has the sympathy of all. 
The funeral was held at the home, Rev. Hendrik 
Vossema officiating. 


William Riley Mumford 


Funeral services for William Riley Mumford, aged 
eighty-five years, were held at Alcony, Ohio, Feb. 20, 
He was the Ipst of a family of eight. He spent his 
life on the old home place. Of the near relatives he 
is survived by two sons, Irving, who lives on the 
home pkace, and Eben, professor of sociology at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
one granddaughter, Ruth, six nieces and one neph- 
ew. He was a farmer, but his work extended to 
many important functions of the community life. 
For many years he was an officer and member of the 
Universalist church at Aleony, one of the road su- 
pervisors, and for more than half a century a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. His great interest 
in life found expression’ in the hours of death; his 
last words expressed anxiety about his public duties. 
A man honored and respected by all, his long life 
was filled with service to others. 

The funeral services were in charge of Rev. Ira W. 
McLaughlin of Springfield, Ohio. 


James H. DeCoster 


James H. DeCoster died Feb. 17 at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. E. A. Gammon, in Mechanic 
Falls, Maine. 

Mr. DeCoster was born in Buckfield, Oct. 12, 1837, 
the son of Henry and Abigail (Irish) DeCoster. 
He married Miss Angelia Shaw in 1859, and she sur- 
vives him. He was postmaster, and conducted a 
hardware store in Buckfield for many years. He 
came to Mechanic Falls in 1879 and was employed 
as clerk by J. A. Bucknam, until he was chosen sec- 
retary of the Masonic Relief Association, serving 
through the entire existence of that body. He was 
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postmaster in Mechanic Falls from 1899 to 1908, 
and was treasurer of the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation until his death. He held the offices of munic- 
ipal court judge and town clerk for several years. 

He was a member of the Universalist society and 
treasurer for many years until his health failed, and 
was a constant attendant at church as long as he was 
able. He was a charter member of the Masonic 
lodge of Buckfield. 

Mr. DeCoster was a much-loved and highly re- 
spected citizen of the town and he will be greatly 
missed. He was tenderly cared for in his last ill- 
ness by his daughter, and his son, Harry DeCoster, 
and his wife. 

Besides his wife he leaves three sons, Harry W. 
of Bolton, Mass., James Carroll of Springfield, 
Mass., and Percy S. of Portland, a daughter, Mrs. 
Bertha Gammon; and several grandchildren. 
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Food for Your Soul! 


Send for “The Harmonizer—a Monthly Manual 
of Daily Spiritual Studies,’”? to make your religion 
more vital and applicable to your personal needs. 

Published by Rev. B. C. Ruggles for his church in 
Oakland, Cal., for ten years. He now makes it 
available to Universalists everywhere. A free-will 
offering—a stamp or a dollar bill, according to your 
ability—will furnish you with this daily. food for 
your soul. 

Address: 
THE. HARMONIZER 
4336 Park Boulevard 


Oakland, Cal. - 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE FORM AND CONTENT 
OF MODERN WORSHIP 
March 14—Religion as Celebration. 

March 16—Liturgical Form. 


March 21—Liturgical Materials. 
March 23—The Esthetics of Structure. 


By the 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, A.M., D.D. 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Arts in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


On Monday and Wednesday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. , 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life” has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’”—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Size 5 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees, 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoot 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting. 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“Say, Bob, can I borrow your pen.” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Got a sheet of writing paper I can use?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Going past the mail box when you go 
out?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this letter, 
will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp.” 

“SYiehe? 

“Much obliged. Say, what’s your girl’s 
address?’’—California Pelican. 

* * 

Seven-year old Alice lingered a moment 
as she finished her usual evening prayer at 
her mother’s knee, her lips still moving but 
with no audible sound. ‘For what are you 
praying?” asked her mother, glad to think 
that her little daughter’s petitions were 
not altogether perfunctory, to receive this 
response: : 

“Oh, mamma, Kitty Brown and I 
quarreled to-day and I said: ‘God bless 
that darned old Kitty Brown and make 
her a good girl,’ that’s all.”’"—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 

First Student: “Good gravy! they’re 
advertising shoe shines now for five cents. 
Let’s get one.”’ 

Second Student: ‘‘Aw, they’re probably 
no good, and besides I’ve got on my room- 
mate’s shoes.”’—Alabama Rammer Jammer. 

* * 

Customer (severely): ‘I came here yes- 
terday for a sixpenny packet of quinine, 
and you gave me morphine!”’ 

Chemist’s Assistant: ‘‘Oh, did I? That 
will be another tenpence-ha’penny.”—The 
Passing Show (London). 

* * 

May: “I’m so glad you like it! Mother 
says chicken salad and strawberry tarts are 
the only things I make correctly.” 

Dolly: “Which is this, darling?”—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

“When we are married I must have 
three servants.”’ 

“You shall have twenty, dear, but not 
all at once.’’—EHverybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


Brown: “‘My wife has run away with a 
man in my car.” 

Jones anxiously: “Not your new car?” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

An American author has made a list of 
the world’s ten worst writers. But surely 
there must be more than ten of them?— 
Punch. 

* * 
MADE HUMAN TORCH OUT OF 
CAT, JAILED 
— Headlines in a Uniontown (Pa.) paper. 
* * 

A writer of popular songs is said to be 
deaf. It seems a very unfair advantage.— 
London Opinion. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 
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Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street - 


NOW 
READY 


The Abiding Life 


Boston, Mass. 


Essays and 
Sketches 


By Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


CsO N° T) HaNeaes 


The Abiding Life 

The Life-Giver 

Edit Your Own Prayers : 

Distinctive Characteristic of Mankind 
The Story of a Word 

Human Nature 

Each for Himself 

The Transforming Power of Life 

The Will to Succeed 

The Soul and the World 

The Increase of the Spirit 

Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 
When Opportunity Knocked at the Door 
The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 

Far from the Maddening Crowd 

A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 

The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Huck Finn’s Dad” 

The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light” 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 

Move Your Dish-pan—Face the Light 
The Way One Church Was Resurrected 
Christmas Reverie 

The Morning Dawns 

Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 


Cloth binding, 344 pages, with portrait 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


